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ADVERTISEMENT. 


WHEN  I engaged  in  the  follow- 
ing Biographical  EBay,  at  the 
requeft  of  the  Society  of  Phyficians, 
I was  aware  that  without  confide- 
rable  afliftance  my  account  of  Dr. 
Hunter  would  be  very  imperfect. — 
The  information  I wanted  has  been 
fupplied  by  the  kindnefs  of  diffe- 
rent friends,  to  whom  I embrace 
this  opportunity  of  acknowledging 
my  obligations. — For  much  of  the 
early  part  of  Dr.  Hunter’s  hiflory 
I am  indebted  to  Dr.  Cullen.  Mr. 
Matthew  Baillie  has  favoured  me 
with  an  account  of  Dr.  Hunter’s 
unpublifhed  writings,  and  with  other 
materials.  My  thanks  are  due  like- 

wife 
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vi  ADVERTISEMENT. 

wife  to  Dr.  Pitcairn,  Dr.  Bromfield, 
Dr.  Denman,  Mr.  John  Hunter, 
Mr.  Henry  Watfon,  and  Mr.  Charles 
Combe,  for  different  communica- 
tions, of  which  I have  availed  my- 
felf  in  the  courfe  of  the  work. 


ERRATA. 

P.  3,  & 13,  for  fat  out,  read  fet  out. 

P.  is,. in  the  note  concerning  Dr.  Sgndys,  after  the  "word  died,  add 
in  1771. 
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account 

O F T H E 

LIFE  and  WRITINGS 

♦ 

I 

OF  THE  LATE 

WILLIAM  HUNTER,  M.  D. 

WILLIAM  HUNTER  was  born  on  the 
23d  of  May,  1718,  at  Kilbride,  in  the 
county  of  Lanerk.  He  was  the  feventh  of  ten 
children  * of  John  and  Agnes  Hunter,  who  re- 

fided 


* Thefe  were  John,  Elizabeth,  Andrew,  Janet,  James, 
Agnes,  William,  Dorothea,  Ifabella,  and  John.  Of  the 
Sons,  John  the  eldeft,  and  Andrew  died  young;  James, 
born  in  1715,  was  a writer  to  the  fignet  at  Edinburgh, 
who,  difliking  the  profeflion  of  the  law,  came  to  Lon- 
don in  1743,  with  an  intention  to  lludy  anatomy  under 
his  brother  William,  but  was  prevented  from  puri'uing 
this  plan  by  ill  health,  which  induced  him  to  return  to 
Long  Calderwood,  where  he  died  foon  after,  aged  28 

A years ; 
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Tided  on  a fmall  eftate  in  that  parifh,  called 
Long  Calderwood,  which  had  long  been  in  the 
polfdlion  of  his  family.  His  great  grandfather, 
by  his  father’s  fide,  was  a younger  fon  of  Hun- 
ter of  Hunterfton,  chief  of  the  family  of  that 
name. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen  his  father  fent  him  to 
the  college  of  Glafgow.  In  this  feminary  he 
palfed  five  years,  and  by  his  prudent  behaviour 
and  diligence  acquired  the  efteem  of  the  pro- 
fefiors,  and  the  reputation  of  being  a good 
fcholar. 

His  father  had  defigned  him  for  the  church, 
but  the  idea  of  fubfcribing  to  articles  of  faith, 
was  fo  repugnant  to  the  liberal  mode  of  think- 
ing he  had  already  adopted,  that  he  felt  an  in- 
fuperable  averfion  to  his  theological  purfuits. 
In  this  Hate  of  mind  he  happened  to  become 
acquainted  with  Dr.  Cullen,  the  prefent  cele- 

years';  John,  the  youngeft,  is  the  prefent  celebrated 

anatomift. Of  the  daughters,  Elizabeth,  Agnes,  and 

Ifabella,  died  young;  Janet  married  Mr.  Buchanan  of 
Glafgow,  and  died  in  1749:  Dorothea,  who  is  ftill 
living,  married  the  late  Rev.  James  Baillie,  D.D.  pro- 
feflor  of  divinity  in  the  univerfity  of  Glafgow,  by  whom 
fhe  has  a fon  Matthew  Baillie,  of  Baliol  College,  Ox- 
ford, B.  A.  and  two  daughters. 


brated 
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bratcd  profeffor  at  Edinburgh,  who  was  then 
juft  eftablilhed  in  pra&ire  at  Hamilton,  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton.  Dr. 
Cullen’s  converfation  foon  determined  him  to 

A “ 

lay  afide  all  thoughts  of  the  church,  and  to  de- 
vote himfelf  to  the  profeflion  of  phyfic. 

His  father’s  confent  having  been  previoufly 
obtained,  Mr.  Hunter,  in  1737,  went  to  refide 
with  Dr.  Cullen.  In  the  family  of  this  excel- 
lent friend  and  preceptor  he  paffed  nearly  three 
years,  and  thefe,  as  he  has  been  often  heard  to 
acknowledge,  were  the  happieft  years  of  his 
life.  It  was  then  agreed,  that  he  fhould  go  and 
profecute  his  medical  ftudies  at  Edinburgh  and 
London,  and  afterwards  return  to  fettle  at  Ha- 
milton, in  partnerfhip  with  Dr.  Cullen. 

Speaking  to  me  of  the  manners  and  difpoli- 
tion  of  his  friend  at  this  period  Dr.  Cullen  ob- 
ferved,  that  his  converfation  was  remarkably 
livelv  and  agreeable,  and  his  whole  condudt  at 
the  fame  time  more  ftrictly  and  fteadily  correct 
than  that  of  any  other  young  perfon  he  had  ever 
known.  The  fame  chearfulntfs  and  the  fame 
regard  for  prudence  accompanied  him  through 
life. 

He  % out  for  Edinburgh  in  November  1740, 
and  continued  there  till  the  following  fpring, 
A 2 * attend- 
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attending  the  leftures  of  the  medical  profeffors, 
and  amongft  others  thofe  of  the  late  Dr.  Alex- 
ander Monro,  who  many  years  afterwards  in  al- 
lufion  to  this  circumftance  ftiled  himfelf  his 
cc  old  matter 

Mr.  Hunter  arrived  in  London  in  the  fummer 
of  1741,  and  took  up  his  refidence  at  Mr.  af- 
terwards Dr.  Smellie’s,  who  was  at  that  time 
an  apothecary  in  Pall-mall.  He  brought  with 
him  a letter  of  recommendation  to  his  country- 
man Dr.  James  Douglas,  from  Mr.  Foulis, 
printer  at  Glafgow,  who  had  been  ufeful  to  the 
doftor  in  colleftins;  for  him  different  editions  of 
Horace-]-.  Dr.  Douglas  was  then  intent  on  a 
great  anatomical  work  on  the  bones,  which  he 
did  not  live  to  complete,  and  was  looking  out 
for  a young  man  of  abilities  and  induftry  whom 


# Supplement  to  the  Med.  Comment, 
f Dr.  Douglas,  with  great  induftry  and  expence,  in 
the  courfe  of  a number  of  years,  made  a colle&ion  of 
all  the  editions  of  Horace  which  had  been  publifhed. 
from  the  year  1476  to  the  year  1739.  Dr.  Harwood, 
who  mentions  this  circumftance  in  his  View  of  the  va- 
rious editions  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  dailies,  ob- 
ferves,  that  this  one  author  alone,  thus  multiplied,  muft 
have  conftituted  a very  confiderable  library.  A very 
accurate  detail  of  thefe  different  editions  is  pi^fixed  to 
the  firft  volume  of  Watfon’s  Horace. 


he 
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he  might  employ  as  a diffedlor.  This  induced 
him  to  pay  particular  attention  to  Mr.  Hunter, 
and  finding  him  acute  and  fenfible,  he  defired 
him  to  make  him  another  vifit.  A fecond  con- 
verfation  confirmed  the  doctor  in  the  good  opi- 
nion he  had  formed  of  Mr.  Hunter,  and  with- 
out any  farther  hefitation  he  invited  him  into 
his  family  to  affift  in  his  diffections,  and  to  fu- 
perintend  the  education  of  his  fon. 

Mr.  Hunter  having  communicated  this  offer 
to  his  father  and  Dr.  Cullen,  the  latter  readily 
and  heartily  gave  his  concurrence  to  it ; but  his 
father,  who  was  very  old  and  infirm,  and  ex- 
pected his  return  with  impatience,  confented 
with  reluctance  to  a fcheme  the  fuccefs  of  which 
he  thought  precarious.  By  the  favour  of  Dr. 
Hunter’s  executors,  I have  feen  the  letter  he 
wrote  on  this  occafion  to  his  fon.  In  this  letter 
he  fays,  “ Nothing  has  proved  a greater  comfort 
“ than  the  hopes  of  feeing  you  here  foon  ; but 
“ your  letter  has  caft  a very  great  damp  upon 
“ us  all.  I think  you  have  been  in  a very  ex- 
“ traordinary  manner  obliged  to  Dr.  Douglas, 
“ and  whatever  opinion  I may  have  of  his  pre- 
“ fent  offer,  or  however  unwilling  I may  be  to 
“ confent  to  it,  fill  I muff  thankfully  own  it, 
44  as  a particular  inflance  of  his  kindnefs  to  you. 

“I 


* I furely  mud  foon  expert  to  be  beyond  this 
“ fide  of  time,  confiderlng  my  age  and  prefent 
“ indifpofition,  being  for  fome  days  pad  con- 
“ fined  to  my  bed  with  ficknefs,  and  a fevere 
“ fit  of  the  grave],  and  would  be  glad  to  have 
“ you  near  me  for  the  little  while  1 fhall  be  in 
“ this  world ; though  at  the  fame  time  I fhould 
“ be  forry  to  hinder  you  from  making  your 
“ way  in  the  world,  the  bed  way  you  can. — I 
“ wifli  you  to  confider  well  what  you  do. — 
“ With  Dr.  Cullen  you  may  be  very  comfort- 
“ ably  fettled,  and  make  money,  and  if  you 
<e  mifs  this  opportunity  now,  you  cannot  be 

“ fure  of  it  at  another  time. Dr.  Douglas’s 

“ kind  offer  is  only  for  a time.  He  may  die 
“ before  you  come  home  or  are  fettled,  and 
“ leave  you  without  friends  at  a great  enough 
<c  uncertainty.  I fuppofe  now  you  know  very  well 
“ the  difference  between  the  expence  of  living 
“ at  home  and  abroad,  and  that  perhaps  c loath s 
“ and  pocket-money  may  cod  you  more  than 
“ your  whole  expence  at  home  would  do.  You 
“ know  my  willingnefs  to  affid  you,  but  you 
“ know  too,  that  already  I have  gone  fully  as 
“ far  as  my  numerous  family  will  allow  of. — 
“ You  mud  now  do  fomething  for  yourlelf. 
“ — Confider  all  thefe  things,  and  if  you  can 

“ perfuade 
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« perfnade  me  that  it  is  for  your  good,  I will 
« not  be  againll  it.” 

This  was  the  language  of  a plain  fenfible 
man,  anxious  for  the  welfare  of  his  fon  ; and 
although  it  failed  to  produce  the  effedt  he  wiflhed 
for,  it  probably  ferved  as  an  excitement  to  in- 
duftry. 

His  father  did  not  long  furviye  the  writing  of 
this  letter.  It  is  dated  at  Long  Calderwood, 
July  28,  1741,  and  he  died  on  the  30th  of  Oc- 
tober following,  aged  feventy-eight  years. 

Mr.  Hunter  having  accepted  Dr.  Douglas’s 
invitation  was  by  his  friendly  afliftance  enabled 
to  enter  himfelf  as  a furgeon’s  pupil  at  Saint 
George’s  Hofpital  under  Mr.  James  Wilkie, 
and  as  a differing  pup'l  under  Dr.  Frank  Ni- 
chols, who  at  that  time  taught  anatomy  with 
confiderable  reputation.  He  likewife  attended 
a courfe  of  lectures  on  experimental  philofophy 
by  Dr.  Defaguliers. 

Of  thefe  means  of  improvement  he  did  not 
fail  to  make  a proper  ufe.  He  foon  became 
expert  in  diflection,  and  Dr.  Douglas  was  at 
the  expence  of  having  feveral  of  his  prepara- 
tions engraved.  But  before  many  months  had 
elapfed,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lofe  this  ex- 
cellent 


ccllent  friend.  Dr.  Douglas  died  on  the  firft  of 
April,  1742,  in  his  67th  year,  leaving  a wi- 
dow * and  two  children. 

This  event,  the  probability  of  which  his  fa- 
ther had  pointed  out  to  him,  does  not  feem  to 
have  retarded  his  progrefs.  Such  a lofs,  and 
at  fo  critical  a period,  would  probably  have 
deftroyed  the  hopes  of  any  man  of  lefs  abilities 
or  induftry  than  he  poflelfed.  But  he  feems  by 
this  time  to  have  had  a confcioufnefs  of  the  fupe- 
riority  of  his  talents,  and  he  who  feels  liimfelf 
equal  to  great  things  will  not  eafily  be  dis- 
mayed. 

* Mrs.  Douglas  furvived  her  hulband  till  May  5, 
1752,  when  (he  departed  this  life  at  the  age  of  63  years. 
Her  daughter,  Jane  Martha  Douglas,  died  in  1744, 
aged  28;  her  fon,  James  Douglas,  who  fet  out  in  life 
with  the  faireft  profpett,  ruined  himfelf  by  his  indif- 
cretion,  and  died  about  the  year  1755,  aged  30  years. 

It  has  been  injurioufly  reported  of  Dr.  Hunter,  that  he 
fuffered  his  friend’s  fon  to  languifh  in  poverty,  without 
adminiftering  to  his  wants.  The  truth  is,  that  Dr. 
Hunter,  after  lending  him  at  different  times  a larger 
fum  than  he  could  conveniently  fpare,  was  obliged  to 
abandon  him  to  his  imprudence.  Mr.  Douglas’s  notes 
of  hand  to  the  amount  of  about  iool.  are  in  the  poffef- 
fion  of  Dr.  Hunter’s  executors. 
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The  death  of  Dr.  Douglas  made  no  change 
in  his  fituation.  He  continued  to  refide  with 
the  doctor’s  family,  and  to  purine  his  fludies 
with  the  fame  diligence  as  before. 

In  1743  he  communicated  to  the  Royal  So- 
ciety an  Effiy  on  the  Structure  and  Difeafes  of 
articulating  Cartilages  '*.  This  ingenious  paper, 
on  a fubjedt  which  till  then  had  not  been  fuffi- 
ciently  invefligated,  affords  a ftriking  teflimony 
of  the  rapid  progrefs  he  had  made  in  his  anato- 
mical inquiries. 

After  fome  fruitlefs  attempts  by  macerating 
and  boiling  cartilages  in  different  menftrua,  he 
had  fallen  upon  a method  not  only  of  bringing 
their  fibrous  texture  to  view,  but  of  tracing  the 
direction  and  arrangement  of  thofe  fibres.  He 

O 

found  that  when  an  articulating  cartilage  was 
well  prepared,  it  felt  foft,  and  yielded  to  the 
touch,  but  reftored  itfelf  to  its  former  equality 
of  furface  when  the  preffure  was  taken  off.  This 
furface,  when  viewed  through  a glafs,  appeared 
like  a piece  of  velvet.  Thus  he  compared  the 
texture  of  a cartilage  to  the  pile  of  velvet,  its 
fibres  rifing  up  from  the  bone,  as  the  filky 
threads  of  that  rife  from  the  woven  cloth  or 


* Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  XLII. 

B 


bafts. 
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bafis.  Thefe  perpendicular  fibres  he  confidered 
as  forming  the  greateft  part  of  the  cartilaginous 
fubftance,  but  he  was  of  opinion  that  there  are 
likewife  tranfverfe  fibres,  which  connect  them 
and  make  the  whole  a folid  body,  though  thefe 
laft  are  not  eafily  feen,  becaufe,  being  very  tender, 
they  are  deftroyed  in  preparing  the  cartilages. 

As  he  had  it  in  contemplation  to  teach  Ana- 
tomy, his  attention  was  directed  principally  to 
this  objeft ; and  it  deferves  to  be  mentioned  as 
an  additional  mark  of  his  prudence,  that  he  did 
not  precipitately  engage  in  this  attempr,  but 
paHed  feveral  years  in  acquiring  fuch  a degree 
of  knowledge,  and  fuch  a collection  of  prepara- 
tions as  might  inlure  him  fuccefs. 

Dr.  Nichols,  to  whom  he  communicated  his 
fcheme,  and  who  declined  giving  leCtures  about 
that  time  in  favour  of  the  late  Dr.  Lawrence, 
did  not  give  him  much  encouragement  to  pro- 
fecute  it.  But  at  length  an  opportunity  pre- 
fented  itfelf  for  the  difplay  of  his  abilities  as  a 
teacher. 

A fociety  of  navy  furgeons  had  an  apartment 
in  Covent  Garden,  where  they  engaged  the  late 
Mr.  Samuel  Sharpe  to  deliver  a courfe  of  lec- 
tures on  the  operations  of  furgery.  Mr.  Sharpe 
continued  to  repeat  this  courfe,  till  finding  that 

it 
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it  interfered  too  much  with  his  other  engage- 
ments, he  declined  the  talk  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Hunter,  who  gave  the  fociety  fo  much  fatisfac- 
tion  that  they  requefted  him  to  extend  his  plan 
to  Anatomy,  and  at  firft  he  had  the  ufe  of  their 
room  for  his  leftures.  This  happened  in  the 
winter  of  1 746. 

He  is  laid  to  have  experienced  much  folicitude 
when  he  began  to  lpeak  in  public,  but  the  ap- 
plaufe  he  met  with  loon  infpired  him  with  cou- 
rage ; and  by  degrees  he  became  fo  fond  of  teach- 
ing, that  for  many  years  before  his  death  he  was 
never  happier  than  when  employed  in  delivering 
a lecture. 

The  profits  of  his  two  firfi:  courfes  were  con- 
fiderable*,  but  by  contributing  to  the  wants  of 

different 


* My  friend  Mr.  Watfon,  F.  R.  S.  who  was  one  of 
Mr.  Hunter’s  earliefl:  pupils,  has  told  me  that  he  accom- 
panied him  home  after  his  introductory  lecture.  Mr. 
Hunter,  who  had  received  about  feventy  guineas  from  his 
pupils,  and  had  got  the  money  in  a bag  under  his  cloak, 
obferved  to  Mr.  Watfon  that  it  was  a larger  fum  than 
he  had  ever  been  mater  of  before.— Dr.  Pulteney,  in  his 
life  of  Linnaeus,  has  not  thought  it  fuperfluous  to  re- 
cord the  tender  beginning  from  which  that  great  natu- 
ralift  rofe  to  eafe  and  affluence  in  life.  “ Exivi  patria 
“ triginti /ex  nummis  aureis  Jives”  are  Linnaeus’s  own 

B 2 • words. 
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different  friends,  he  found  himfelf  at  the  return 
of  the  next  feafon  obliged  to  defer  his  ledlures 
for  a fortnight,  merely  becaufe  he  had  not  mo- 
ney enough  to  defray  the  neceffary  expence  of 
advertifements.  This  circumftance,  which  he 
himfelf  mentioned  to  me,  taught  him  to  be  more 
refervecl  in  this  refpect,  particularly  as  he  found 
that  by  thus  diftreffing  himfelf,  he  had  only  en- 
couraged the  idlenefs  of  his  companions.  As  he 
had  always  an  averfion  to  borrowing,  he  now  de- 
termined to  be  cautious  of  lending  money,  and 
by  adhering  to  this  prudent  rule,  and  ftricl  ceco- 
nomy,  he  was  afterwards  enabled  to  amafs  that 
great  fortune  of  which  he  made  fo  liberal  a 
ufe. 

In  1747-f-  he  was  admitted  a member  of  the 
Corporation  of  Surgeons,  and  in  the  fpring  of  the 
following  year  *,  foon  after  the  dole  of  his  lec- 

words.  Anecdotes  of  this  fort  deferve  to  be  recorded  as 
an  encouragement  to  young  men,  who  with  great  merit 
poflefs  but  little  advantages  of  fo,  tune. 

f Auguft  6. 

* I had  fome  difficulty  in  afcertaining  the  date  of  this 
tour  to  the  Continent,  till  Dr.  Pitcairne  recollected  that 
Mr.  Hunter  brought  him  a copy  of  the  Codex  Medica- 
ment art  us,  which  was  publiffied  at  Paris  juft  as  he  was 
fetting  out  on  his  return  home.  The  date  of  this  work, 
which  appeared  in  1748,  fixes  the  time  of  the  excurfion. 
in  queftion  to  that  year. 


lures,  he  % out  in  company  with  his  pupil,  Mr. 
James  Douglas,  on  a tour  through  Holland  to 
Paris. 

Of  this  excurfion  to  the  Continent  I have  no 
anecdotes  to  relate,  except  that  at  Leyden  he 
paid  his  refpe&s  to  the  celebrated  Albinus,  who 
amongft  other  things  (hewed  him  a preparation 
of  the  membrana  pupillaris,  and  whofe  admir- 
able injections,  as  he  afterwards  told  Dr.  Cullen, 
inlpired  him  with  a ftrong  emulation  to  excel  in 
that  elegant  and  curious  part  of  anatomy.- 

. i 

His  lectures  fuffered  no  interruption  by  this 
journey,  as  he  returned  to  England  foon  enough 
to  prepare  for  his  winter  courfe,  which  began 
about  the  u'ual  time. 

. At  firft  he  praCtifed  both  furgery  and  mid- 
wifery, but  to  the  former  of  thefe  he  had  always 
an  averfion.  His  patron,  Dr.  James  Douglas, 
had  acquired  confiderable  reputation  in  mid- 
wifery, and  this  probably  induced  Mr.  Hunter 
to  direct  his  views  chiefly  to  the  fame  line  of 
praCtice.  His  being  elected  one  of  the  furgeon- 
men-midwives  .firft  -j-  to  the  Middlefex,  and  foon 
afterwards  ||  to  the  Britifh  Lying-in  Hofpital, 
aflifted  in  bringing  him  forward  in  this  branch 
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of  his  profeflion,  in  which  he  was  rec^nmended 
by  feveral  of  the  moft  eminent  furgeons  of  that 
time,  who  refpe&ed  his  anatomical  talents  and 
wifhed  to  encourage  him. 

But  thefe  were  not  the  only  circumftances  that 
contributed  to  his  fuccefs.  He  owed  much  to 
his  abilities,  and  much  to  his  perfon  and  man- 
ner, which  eminently  qualified  him  for  the  prac- 
tice of  midwifery,  and  foon  gave  him  a decided 
fuperiority  over  his  countryman  Dr.  Smellie, 
who,  to  the  weight  of  great  experience,  united 
the  reputation  he  had  juftly  acquired  by  his  lec- 
tures and  writings : but  his  perfon  is  faid  to  have 
been  coarfe,  and  his  manner  aukward  and  un- 
pleafing,  fo  that  he  never  rofe  into  any  great  efti- 
mation  amongft  perfons  of  rank. 

The  moft  lucrative  part  of  the  practice  of 
midwifery  was  at  that  time  in  the  hands  of  Sir 
Richard  Manningham  and  Dr.  Sandys  *.  The 

former 

* Francis  Sandys,  M.  D.  for  fome  time  profc/Tor  of 
anatomy  at  Cambridge,  was  a moft  afliduous  and  able 
anatomift,  and  had  a large  collection  of  anatomical  pre- 
parations. He  had  all  the  parts  of  the  eye  finely  pre- 
pared and  preferved,  and  elegantly  exprefted  in  draw- 
ings. He  was  alfo  very  carious  in  his  injedlions,  and 
difcovered  the  art  of  making  them  pellucid  with  oil  of 

turpentine. 
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former  of  thefe  died,  and  the  latter  retired  into 
the  country  a few  years  after  Mr.  Hunter  began 
to  be  known  in  midwifery. — I have  been  the 
more  particular  in  tracing  thefe  circumftances, 
as  the  fortune  of  his  life  feems  to  have  turned 
chiefly  on  his  fuccefs  at  this  period. 

Although  by  thefe  incidents  he  was  eftablilhed 
in  the  practice  of  midwifery,  it  is  well  known 
that  in  proportion  as  his  reputation  increafed, 
his  opinion  was  eagerly  fought  after  in  all  cafes 
where  any  light  concerning  the  feat  or  nature  of 
the  difeafe  could  be  expelled  from  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  anatomy. 

In  1750  he  feems  to  have  entirely  relinquifhed 
his  views  in  forgery,  as  in  that  year  he  obtained 
the  degree  of  Dodtor  of  Phyfic  -f*  from  the  Uni- 
verfity  of  Glafgow,  and  began  to  pra<5tife  as  a 
phyflcian.  About  this  time  he  quitted  the  fa- 
mily of  Mrs.  Douglas,  and  went  to  refide  in 
Jermyn-ftreet. 


turpentine.  Dr.  Hunter,  in  his  Medical  Commen- 
taries, mentions  him  as  the  difcoverer  of  the  membrana, 
fupillaris.  He  died  in  a retired  fituation  in  Bedford- 
fhire  at  a very  advanced  age.  His  colle&ion  was 
firft  in  the  poflTeflion  of  Mr.  Bromfeild,  and  afterwards 
fold  for  200 1.  to  Dr.  Hunter. 

t The  diploma  is  dated  Ott.  24,  1750. 


In 
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In  the  fummer  of  1751  he  re-vifited  his  native 
country,  for  which  he  always  retained  a cordial 
affe&ion.  His  mother  |j  was  ftill  living  at  Long 
Calderwood,  which  was  now  become  his  pro- 
perty by  the  death  of  his  brother  James.  Dr. 
Cullen,  for  whom  he  always  entertained  a fin- 
cere  regard,  was  then  eftablifhed  at  Glafgow§, 

and 

||  Mrs.  Hunter  died  Nov.  3,  1751,  aged  66  years. 

§ In  an  erroneous  account  of  Dr.  Hunter,  which  has 
appeared  in  different  prints,  we  are  told,  that  about 
the  time  of  his  coming  to  London,  Dr.  Cullen,  through 
the  intereft  of  a nobleman  of  high  rank,  was  appointed 
to  a Profefforfhip  in  the  Univerfity  of  Glafgow.  But 
this  is  not  true.  Dr.  Cullen  remained  at  Hamilton  till 
the  year  1743,  that  is,  two  years  after  his  friend  had 
quitted  it.  The  Duke  of  Hamilton,  under  whofe  pa- 
tronage he  had  fettled  there,  died  in  that  year,  leaving 
a fucceffor,  under  age,  and  of  courfe  not  like, y foon  to 
eilablilh  a family  at  Hamilton.  This  induced  Dr.  Cul- 
len to  remove  to  Glafgow.  In  the  year  1744,  at 
defire  of  the  univerfity,  and  with  the  confent  of  the  then 
Profeffor  of  Phyfic,  he  began  to  read  on  the  Inftitutes 
and  Prattice  of  Phyfic,  and  a few  years  afterwards  the 
profeffor  refigned  his  chair  to  him.  But  in  this  matter 
no  nobleman  had  any  {hare.  He  owed  his  fuccefs  folely 
to  his  own  abilities  and  exertions.  It  is  true,  however, 
that  while  he  was  a profeffor  at  Glafgow,  and  employed 
in  teaching  chemiltry,  he  had  the  honour  of  becoming 

known 
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and  had  acquired  confiderable  reputation  both  as 
a practitioner  and  teacher  of  phylic  ; fo  that  the 
two  friends  had  the  pleafure  of  being  able  to  con- 
gratulate each  other  on  their  mutual  profperity. 

During:  this  vifit  he  fhe'.ved  his  attachment  to 
his  little  paternal  inheritance,  by  giving  many 
inftru&ions  for  repairing  and  improving  it,  and 
for  purchafing  any  adjoining  lands  that  might 
be  offered  for  fale.  As  he  and  Dr.  Cullen  were 
riding  one  day  in  a low  part  of  the  country,  the 
latter,  pointing  out  to  him  Long  Calderwood  at 
a confiderable  diftance,  remarked  how  confpi- 
cuous  it  appeared.  “ Well” — laid  he,  with  fome 
degree  of  energy — “ if  I live  I fhall  make  it 
“ ftill  more  conlpicuous.” 

After  this  journey  to  Scotland,  to  which  he 
devoted  only  a few  weeks,  he  was  never  abfenc 
from  London,  unlefs  his  profeffional  engage- 
ments, as  fometimes  happened,  required  his  at- 
tendance at  a diftance  from  the  capital. 

In  1755,  on  the  refignation  of  Dr.  Layard, 
one  of  the  phyficians  of  the  Britifh  Lying-in 

known  to  the  late  Archibald  Duke  of  Argyle,  and  by 
his  Grace’s  patronage  he  procured,  in  the  year  175J,  a 
ProfefTorfhip  in  the  Univerfity  of  Edinburgh.  The 
mirtake  fcems  to  have  originated  in  this  circumliance. 

C Hofpital, 


! 
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Hofpital,  we  find  the  governors  of  that  inftitu- 
tion  voting  their  “ thanks  to  Dr.  Hunter  for  the 
“ fervices  he  had  done  the  hofpital,  and  for  his 
“ continuing  in  it  as  one  of  the  phyficians  * ; ” 
fo  that  he  feems  to  have  been  eftabliihed  in  this 
office  without  the  ufual  form  of  an  ele&ion. 
The  year  following  f he  was  admitted  a licen- 
tiate of  the  Royal  'College  of  Phyficians,  and 
foon  afterwards  was  defied  a member  of  the 
Medical  Society.  His  hiftory  of  an  Aneurifm 
of  the  Aorta  appears  in  the  firft  volume  of  their 
obfervations  and  inquiries  publilhed  in  1757. 
Of  this  and  his  other  eflfays  in  the  different  vo- 
lumes of  that  collection,  I fhall  here  give  fome 
account,  that  it  may  be  feen  how  much  he  con- 
tributed to  its  utility. 

In  the  firft  volume,  to  the  hiftory  of  the 
aneurifm  juft  now  mentioned,  he  has  added  fome 
remarks  on  aneurifms  in  general.  With  a view 
to  fettle  the  difputes  concerning  the  nature  of 
difeafes  of  this  fort,  he  propofes  a divifion  of 
them  into  three  kinds  'rather  than  into  two,  as 
had  been  commonly  done  by  preceding  writers. 

* Extracted  from  the  minutes  of  the  Weekly  Com- 
mittee of  the  Hofpital,  dated  June  20,  1 755- 
f Sept.  30,  1756. 

Thus, 

* 
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Thus,  he  obferves,  that  aneurifms  are  either 

true , or  mixed.  The  firft  of  thefe  fpecies 

he  aicribes  to  a dilatation,  and  the  fecond  to  3 
• * 

rupture  of  the  arterial  coats;  the  third,  he 
thinks,  is  brought  on  by  both  thefe  caufes 
united. — He  proves  from  his  own  obfervation 
in  five  cafes,  that  fuch  a difeafe  as  the  true 
aneuriifn  may  exift.  This  propofition,  though 
generally  allowed,  had  been  denied  by  fome  au- 
thors, who  had  imagined  that  in  every  aneurifm 
the  arterial  coats  are  not  fimply  dilated,  but 
ruptured. 

In  the  courfe  of  thefe  remarks  Dr.  Hunter 
firft  mentioned  a particular  fpecies  of  aneurifm, 
of  which  he  afterwards  * treated  more  at  large. 
This  difeafe,  which  till  his  account  of  it  ap- 
peared had  been  totally  overlooked,  occurs  where 
an  artery  has  been  opened  through  a vein,  and  a 
communication  is  afterwards  kept  up  between 
the  two  vefiels.  At  the  fuggeftion  of  Dr.  Cleo-- 
horn  ij  it  has  fince  been  diftinguilhed  by  the 
name  of  an&irifimal  varix.  As  it  foon  comes  to 
nearly  a permanent  ftate,  it  is  of  importance  to 
be  able  to  diftinguilh  it  from  the  common  fpu- 
rious  aneurifm,  as  the  latter  requires  •chirurgical 

* Medical  Obfervations  and  Inquiries,  Vols.  LT.  and  IV. 

I!  Ibid.  Vol.  III. 

C 2 
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affiftance,  while  the  aneurifmal  varix,  if  left  to 
itfelf,  is  produ&ive  of  no  ill  confcquence.  A 
knowledge  of  this  difeafe  muft  therefore  be  con- 
fidered  as  a ufeful  acquifition  to  furgery. 

In  the  fecond  volume  we  find  feveral  papers 
by  Dr.  Hunter.  The  firft  relates  to  an  inftance 
of  emphyfema,  in  which  relief  was  obtained  by 
fcarifications.  This  cafe  ferved  to  confirm  the 
utility  of  a practice,  which  had  been  recom^ 
mended  by  former  writers,  particularly  by  Am- 
brofe  Pare,  who  relates  a memorable  inftance  of 
its  good  effedls. 

To  his  defcription  of  this  cafe  Dr.  Hunter 
adds  fome  remarks  on  the  cellular  membrane  and 
its  difeafes. — Haller  has  confidered  this  mem- 
brane as  the  inorganic  bafis  of  all  our  organized 
and  vafcular  folids;  but  Dr.  Hunter,  in  this 
paper,  obferves,  that  as  the  inorganic  (lamina 
of  the  human  body  are  too  minute  to  be  feen, 
it  is  impoftible  to  determine  their  real  nature 
with  certainty  •,  but  he  affirms,  that' all  its  vifible 
parts  are  of  a vafcular  texture. 

He  remarks,  that  the  cellular  membrane  is  of 
two  kinds,  reticular  and  adipofe ; and  he  differs 
from  former  anatomifts,  who  had  fuppofed,  that 
the  oil  of  the  adipofe  membrane  is  lodged  in  the 
fame  cavities  as  the  waters  of  the  anafarca. 

Wherever 
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Wherever  there  is  fat  in  the  human  body,  he 
thinks  there  is  a particular  organization  or  glan- 
dular apparatus  fuperadded  to  the  reticular  mem- 
brane, confuting  of  veficles  for  lodging  the 
animal  oil,  as  well  as  veflels  fitted  for  its  fecre- 
tion-,  fo  that  he  compares  the  marrow  in  the 
bones  to  the  glandular  or  follicular  parts  of  the 
adipofe  membrane,  and  the  net-work  of  bony 
fibres  and  lamins,  which  fupports  the  marrow, 
to  the  reticular  membrane  that  is  mixed  with  and 
fupports  the  adeps. 

In  treating  of  the  difeafes  of  the  cellular  mem- 
brane,  he  mentions  the  anafarca.  In  cafes  of  this 
fort  the  methods  of  difeharging  the  water  had 
been  different.  Some  writers  had  recommended 
incifions  of  confiderable  length  and  depth  •,  while 
others  advifed  very  fmall  pundtures.  Dr.  Hunter 
gives  the  preference  to  the  latter,  as  being  lefs 
painful,  and  lefs  liable  to  inflammation  and  mor- 
tification. It  feems  that  he  had  tried  both  thefe 
methods,  one  on  each  leg  of  the  fame  patient, 
and  by  that  means  had  clearly  feen  the  advantage 
of  the  one  method  over  the  other. 

In  this  paper  we  meet  with  a good  defeription 
cf  the  dropfy  of  the  ovarium,  a difeafe  in  which  it 
had  been  propofed  by  fome  modern  furgeons  of 
great  reputation  to  attempt  a radical  cure  by  inci- 

fion 
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fion  and  fuppuration,  or  by  the  excifion  of  the  cyft. 
Dr.  Hunter,  who  was  always  cautious  in  adopt- 
ing any  new  operation  where  the  chance  of  fuc- 
cefs  feemed  inadequate  to  the  certainty  of  danger, 
clearly  proves  that  excifion  can  hardly  be  at- 
tempted; and  that  incifion  and  fuppuration  can 
be  recommended  only  under  very  particular  cir- 
cumftances. 

His  other  papers  in  this  fecond  volume  are,  i. 
An  account  of  a difeafed  Tibia,  which  fhews  that 
a callus  will  fupply  the  place  of  a bone,  and  pre- 
ferve  the  length  and  firmnefs  of  a limb,  when 
the  greateft  part  of  the  original  bone  is  become 
ufelefs,  or  thrown  out  by  exfoliation;  and  2.  Re- 
marks on  the  fymphyfis  of  the  OfTa  Pubis,  which 
he  deferibes  as  a compofition  of  two  cartilages  and 
a ligament,  fomewhat  like  the  connecting  fub- 
ftance  between  the  bodies  of  the  vertebras.  Se- 
veral cafes  that  had  occurred  to  him  fufficiently 
proved,  that  in  lying-in  women  there  may  bfe  a 
cavity  in  the  fymphyfis  of  the  offa  pubis,  and 
he  confidered  this  obfervation  as  one  ftep  towards 
explaining  why  matter  is  fometimes  collected 
there. 

In  the  fourth  volume  he  relates  a cafe,  which 
ferved  to  confirm  his  own  and  M.  de  Haller’s  the- 
ory concerning  the  infenfibility  of  tendons ; and 


in 
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in  that  and  the  fifth  volumes  he  communicated  his 
obfervations  on  the  Retroverted  Uterus.  This 
diieafe,  although  it  had  been  mentioned  by  M. 
Gregoire  in  his  leisures  at  Paris,  and  my  friend, 
M.  Peyrilhe,  the  learned  author  of  a Hiftory 
of  Surgery  % thinks  he  has  difcovered  fome 
traces  of  it  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients,  was 
certainly  not  underftood  till  Dr.  Hunter  de- 
fcribed  it,  firft  in  his  lectures  in  1754,  and  after- 
wards in  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  work  in 
queftion,  fince  which  it  has  been  generally 
known.  It  is  worthy  of  obfervation,  however, 
that  within  two  years  before  the  publication  of 
that  volume  two  pregnant  women  had  loft  their 
lives  by  this  accident,  in  London.  In  both  of 
thefe  inftances  experienced  practitioners  faw  with 
regret  in  the  dead  body  what  they  might  have 
eafily  cured  in  the  living,  if  they  had  made  a 
very  obvious  difeovery  in  proper  time. 

The  fixth  volume,  which  is  now  in  the  prefs, 
will  contain  three  papers  written  by  Dr.  Hunter. 
In  one  of  thefe  he  deferibes  three  cafes,  by  way  of 
fupplement  to  an  inftance  communicated  by  Dr. 
Pulteney,  of  an  extraordinary  conformation  of 

* Hlftoire  de  la  Chirurgie  depuis  fon  origine  jufqu’a 
nos  jours.  Vol.  II.  4to.  Paris,  1780. 
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the  heart.  In  the  fecond  paper  he  relates  the 
hiftory  of  an  obftinate  difeafe  of  the  ftomack 
cured  by  the  ule  of  milk  in  fmall  quantities-, 
and  in  the  third  he  treats  of  the  uncertainty 
of  the  figns  of  murder  in  the  cafe  of  baftard 
children. 

In  1762  we  find  him  warmly  engaged  in  con- 
troverfy,  fupporting  his  claim  to  different  ana- 
tomical dilcoveries,  in  a work  entitled  Medical 
Commentaries,  the  ftyle  of  which  is  correft  and 
ipirited.  As  an  excufe  for  the  tardinefs  with 
which  he  brought  forth  this  work,  he  obferves  in 
his  introdudtion,  that  it  required  a good  deal  of 
time,  and  he  had  little  to  fpare;  that  the  fub- 
}e<ff  was  unpleafant,  and  therefore  he  was  very 
feldom  in  the  humour  to  take  it  up. 

In  this  publication  he  confined  himfelf  chiefly 
to  a difpute  with  the  prefent  learned  profeffor  of 
anatomy  at  Edinburgh,  concerning  inje&ions  of 
the  tefticle,  the  dufts  of  the  lachrymal  gland,, 
the  origin  and  ufe  of  the  lymphatic  veffels, 
and  absorption  by  veins.  He  likewife  defended 
himfelf  againfl:  a reproach  thrown  upon  him  by 
Profeffor  Monro,  fenior,  by  giving  a concife  ac- 
count of  a controverfy  he  was  involved  in  with 
Mr.  Pott,  concerning  the  difcovery  of  the  Hernia 
Congenita.  It  was  not  long  before  Mr.  Pott 

took 
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took  occafion  to  give  the  public  his  account  of 
the  difpute ; and,  in  reply.  Dr.  Hunter  added 
a fupplement  to  his  Commentaries. 

It  has  been  obferved  of  anatomifts  that  they 
are  all  liable  to  the  error  of  being  fevere  on 
each  other  in  their  difputes.  Dr.  Hunter,  whole 
own  writings  * afford  us  this  remark,  very 
pleafantly  adds,  that  for  any  thing  we  know, 
the  pafiive  fubmifiion  of  dead  bodies,  their 
common  objedts,  may  render  them  lefs  able  to 
bear  contradiction.  “ It  is  remarkable,”— fays 
he, — “ that  there  is  fcarce  a confiderable  cha- 
“ rafter  in  anatomy  that  is  not  connected  with 
“ fome  warm  controverfy.  Anatomifts  have 
<c  ever  been  engaged  in  contention.  And  in- 
“ deed,  if  a man  has  not  fuch  a degree  of  en- 
thufiafm,  and  love  of  the  art,  as  will  make 
“ him  impatient  of  unreafonable  oppofition, 
44  and  of  encroachments  upon  his  difcoveries 
44  and  his  reputation,  he  will  hardly  become 
44  confiderable  in  anatomy,  or  in  any  other 
44  branch  of  natural  knowledge. 

“ Thefe  reflections  afford  fome  comfort  to 
“ me,  who  unfortunately  have  been  already 

• Supplement  to  the  firll  part  of  Medical  Commen- 
taries. 
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engaged  in  two  public  difputcs,  I have  imi- 
“ tated  fome  of  the  greatcft  characters,  in  what 
“ is  commonly  reckoned  their  word:  part  •,  but 
M I have  alfo  endeavoured  to  be  ufeful ; to  im- 
“ prove  and  diffufe  the  knowledge  of  anatomy: 
<c  and  furely  it  will  be  allowed  here,  that  if  I 
“ have  not  been  ferviceable  to  the  public  in  this 
“ way,  it  has  not  been  for  want  of  diligence  or 
“ love  of  the  fervice 

With  regard  to  the  injection  of  the  tefticle  it 
may  be  remarked,  that  Dr.  Monro  filled  the 
tubuli  teftis  with  mercury  in  1 753  ; and  that 
Dr.  Hunter  proves  his  having  fhewed  a prepa- 
ration-}- of  this  kind  at  his  lectures  in  1752; 
but  that  Haller  has  fince  claimed  the  merit  of 
having  made  and  publilhed  this  difcovery  fo  early 
as  the  year  1745  ||. 

* Supplement  to  the  Medical  Commentaries. 

4 Dr.  Hunter  acknowledges  that  it  was  Mr.  Henry 
Watfon  who  firft  fhewed  him  the  dudts  coming  out 
from  the  teftis  to  form  the  epididymis , in  a preparation 
where  he  had  traced  them  by  difl’e&ion  with  great  ac- 
curacy. See  Med.  Com.  p.  2. 

||  “ Hunterus  fe  anno  1752  teftem  cum  fuis  vaJis 
“ argento  vivo  replevifle  monet  ; nos  anno  1745  de- 
“ fcripferarrtus,  et  in  programmate  Winkleriante  difpu- 
“ tationi  addito,  et  in  Philof.  Tranf.”  Halleri  Bi- 
bliotb.  Anatom. 

The 
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The  duels  of  the  lachrymal  gland  after  the 
difeovery  of  them  in  the  ox,  by  Scenon,  had 
been  often  oblerved  both  in  that  animal  and  in 
the  fheep.  Santorini  and  Window  had  even 
feen  and  deicribed  them  in  the  human  fubjedt ; 
but  fome  of  the  mod  diftinguifhed  modern  ana- 
tomifts  had  fought  for  them  in  vain,  fo  that  their 
exidence  in  man  was  dill  a fubjedt  of  difpute 
when  Dr.  Hunter  began  to  teach  anatomy. 

It  appears  that  at  his  ledlures  in  1 747  he  in- 
troduced bridles  into  the  dudts  of  this  gland  in 
the  human  fubject.  Dr.  Monro  did  the  fame 
thing  in  1753.  The  reputation  that  could  be 
derived  from  this  circumdance,  was  hardly  ade- 
quate to  the  warmth  with  which  it  was  claimed 
by  either  of  the  difputants.  It  could  not  be 
the  reputation  of  a fird  difeovery,  it  was  merely 
the  credit  of  having  demondrated  that  which 
had  efcaped  the  penetration  of  Morgagni  and 
Haller. 

In  the  difpute  concerning  the  origin  and  ufe 
of  the  lymphatic  vefiels,  the  eagernefs  of  the 
contending  parties  was  perhaps  more  excufable. 
The  difeovery  was  extremely  intereding  to  the 
practice  of  phyfic  and  furgery,  and  the  emula- 
tion of  tv/o  anatomids  who  difputed  with  each 
other  the  honour  of  the  invention,  would  na- 

D 2 tu rally 
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tu rally  be  in  proportion  to  the  importance  of 
the  fubjedt. 

Dr.  Hunter,  in  his  account  of  the  controverfy, 
obferves,  that  when  he  began  to  give  lectures 
the  molt  commonly  received  opinion  concerning 
the  lymphatic  veins  was,  that  they  were  a conti- 
nuation of  lymphatic  arteries ; but  that  he,  on 
the  contrary,  was  led  to  confider  them  as  a 
fyftem  of  abforbing  veffels,  which  begin  from 
all  the  internal  and  external  furfaces  of  the 
body. 

It  was  at  that  time  generally  allowed  that  all 
the  furfaces  of  the  body  are  bibulous,  or  pro- 
vided with  abforbent  veffels,  by  which  mer- 
cury applied  to  the  flcin,  collections  of  water  in 
the  bread:,  belly,  or  in  the  cellular  mambrane, 
&c.  are  occafionally  taken  up  and  conveyed 
into  the  circulation.  That  the  lymphatic  veins 
perform  this  office,  he  thought  probable,  from 
having  obferved  that  he  had  not  been  able  to 
injedl  them  like  other  veins,  by  filling  the  arte- 
rial fyfiem ; and  from  having  fometimes  re- 
marked in  injedting,  that  they  were  immedi- 
ately filled  with  wax,  when  the  arteries  bur  ft, 
and  the  wax  was  effuled  into  the  cellular  mem- 
brane. But  what  appeared  to  him  to  be  the 
moft  ftriking  argument  in  fupport  of  his  opi- 
nion 
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nion  was  the  analogy  between  the  lymphatics 
and  ladteals.  Thefe  two  fyftems  were  to.  all 
appearance,  the  fame  in  their  coats,  in  their 
valves,  in  their  manner  of  ramifying,  in  their 
palfage  through  the  lymphatic  or  conglobate 
glands,  and  in  their  termination  in  the  thoracic 
dudt.  As  they  were  perfectly  fimilar,  in  every 
other  refpect,  he  fuppofed  them  to  be  fo  in 
their  origin  and  ufe.  The  ladteals  were  known 
to  begin  from  the  furface  of  the  inteftines,  and 
to  be  the  ablorbents  of  thofe  parts.  Hence  he 
concluded,  that  there  was  no  difference  between 
them  but  in  their  names,  and  that'' the  fame 
veffels  were  called  lafteals  in  the  inteftines,  and 
lymphatics  in  the  other  parts  of  the  body.  This 
doctrine  explained  the  ufe  of  valves  in  the  lym- 
phatics. In  other  veins,  the  fluid  was  fuppofed 
to  move  onward  by  an  impetus  received  in  the 
arterial  fyftem  •,  but  the  cafe  could  not  be  the 
fame  in  veflels  that  imbibe  a fluid  from  a fur- 
face. — Thefe  ideas  concerning  the  lymphatics 
were  farther  confirmed  by  the  abforption  and 
progrefs  of  the  venereal  poifon. 

Such  were  the  opinions  maintained  by  Dr. 
Hunter  in  his  ledtures  in  the  year  1746 Dr. 

Monro 
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Monro  in  his  Inaugural  Differtation  ||,  printed 
in  1755,  introduced  feveral  arguments  to  prove 
that  the  valvular  lymphatic  veffels,  through  the 
whole  body,  are  a fyftem  of  abforbent  veins ; 
and  that  they  do  not  proceed  from  the  branches 
of  arteries  as  was  the  common  opinion : and  two 
years  afterwards  in  a work  on  the  lymphatics  f , 
publifhed  at  Berlin,  he  treats  fully  of  their  ori- 
gin, ftru&ure,  and  ufe,  and  quotes  many  of  the 
lateffc  writers  to  prove  that  his  opinions  on  this 
fubjeft  were  new. 

Neither  Dr.  Hunter  nor  Dr.  Monro  feem  to 
have  been  aware  that  the  main  points  for  which 
they  contended  are  to  be  found  in  an  abridge- 
ment of  anatomy  §,  publifhed  at  Paris  fo  early 


||  DifTertatio  Inauguralis  de  Teftibus  et  Sernine  in 
variis  animalibus. 

f De  Venis  Lymphaticis  valvulofis  et  de  earum  im- 
primis origine. 

§ L’Anatomie  du  Corps  de  Phomme  en  abrege  ; par 
M.  Noguez,  Medecin  du  Roy,  et  Demonftrateur  d’hift- 
oire  naturelle  an  Jardin  Royal,  8vo  Paris.  2d  edition, 
1726.-  — The  fi rft  edition  of  this  work,  publifhed  in 
1723,  was  little  more  than  a tranfiation  of  Keil’s  ana- 
tomy, but  this  fecond  edition  contains  many  obferva- 
tions  peculiar  to  the  author,  and,  among  others,  thofe 
which  I have  quoted  relative  to  the  lymphatics. 
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as  the  year  1726,  by  M.  Noguez,  a French  ana- 
tomic. This  work,  which  is  at  prefent  but 
little  known,  contains  feveral  paffages  that  have 
been  overlooked  by  fucceeding  writers,  but 
which  clearly  prove  that  the  author  was  not  un- 
acquainted with  the  abforbing  office  of  the  lym- 
phatic veins,  and  their  analogy  to  the  la&eals. 
Thefe  paffiages,  however,  had  not  efcaped  the 
notice  of  Mr.  Henry  Watfon,  who  firft  menti- 
oned them  to  me,  and  was  fo  kind  as  to  lend 
me  the  book. 

In  the  eighth  chapter  of  the  third  part  of  his 
work,  M.  Noguez,  after  having  given  a good 
account  of  the  la&eals  and  their  valves,  and 
likewife  of  the  thoracic  du£t,  defcribes  the  lym- 
phatics in  the  following  terms : “ La  ftrufture 
“ des  vaiffeaux  lymphatiques  et  la  maniere  de 
“ les  demontrer  font  les  memes  que  dans  les 
“ veines  lactees. . . Les  vaiffeaux  lymphatiques 
“ font  des  vaiffeaux  tres  petits  *,  minces,  tranf- 
“ parens,  qui  renferment  ordinairement  une 

“ liqueur  aqueufe  qu’on  appelle  lymphe 

“ on  les  trouve  d’ordinaire  a la  furface  des  par- 
{C  ties,  fur  tout  du  foye.  Leur  ftructure  et 
“ leur  fubftance  ne  different  point  des  veines 
“ lactees.  Ils  ont  beaucoup  de  valvules  qui 
“ font  doubles  et  femi-lunaires,  et  qui  font  d’un 

grand 
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C£  grand  ufage  pour  faciliter  le  mouvement  pro^ 
“ greffif  de  la  lymphe.  Ruyfch  les  a parfaite- 
“ ment  bien  decrites  et  demontrees.  11  en  nait 
“ de  prefque  toutes  les  parties  du  corps,  ou 
“ peut-etre  de  toutes  les  parties : la  chofe  eft 
“ encore  indecife.  . . Pour  les  demontrer  il  faut 
“ lier  la  veine  thoracique,  la  veine  cave,  ou 
“ quelqu’  autre  gros  tronc  dans  un  animal  vi- 
“ vant,  ou  tue  depuis  peu  : on  fouffle  enfuite 
tc  dans  les  veines,  ou  dans  les  arteres,  ou  dans 
“ les  tuyaux  excretoires  des  vifceres. . .11  y’a  des 
“ glandes  qu’on  appelle  conglobees , ou  les  vaif- 
“ feaux  lymphatiques  aboutiflent,  et  qui  fervent 
“ d’entrepots  He  allows  the  exiftence  of 

lym- 

# 

* “ The  ftru&ure  of  the  lymphatic  veflels,  and  the 
“ manner  of  demonftrating  them  are  the  fame  as  in  the 

“ ladteal  veins The  lymphatic  veflels  are  very  minute 

“ veflels  ; thin,  tranfparent,  and  ufually  containing  a 
“ watery  liquor  called  lymph. . . .They  are  commonly 
« found  on  the  furface  of  parts,  particularly  of  the 
liver.  In  their  flrudture  and  compofition  they  are 
“ the  fame  as  the  lafteal  veins.  They  have  a great 
k number  of  valves  which  are  double  and  femi-lunar, 

“ and  which  are  of  great  utility  to  facilitate  the  pro- 
“ greflive  motion  of  the  lymph.  Ruyfch  has  defcribed 
“ and  demonftrated  them  perfedly  well.  They  arife  from 
“ almoft  all  parts  of  the  body,  or  perhaps  from  every 
“ part;  but  this  is  as  yet  undetermined. . . .To  demon- 

“ Urate 
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lymphatic  arteries  which  exhale  a lubtile  vapour 
or  lymph,  but  he  is  careful  to  diftinguifh  theie 
from  the  lymphatic  veins,  which  he  confiders  as 
ahferbents.  “ Les  premiers — fays  he — naiflent 
“ des  extremitez  arterieles,  com  me  dans  l’oeil, 
“ a la  peau  : on  les  nomment  arteres  lympha- 
“ tiques,  qui  peut-etre  ne  font  autre  chofe  que 
“ les  conduits  excretoires  d’une  lymphe  tres 
“ fubtile,  ou  de  la  matiere  de  la  tranlpiration. 
“ Les  leconds  vaifieaux  lymph atiques  font  vei- 
“ neux;  ils  reportent  la  lymphe  dans  les  vaif- 
“ feaux  fanguins  ou  dans  les  veines  •,  il  y’en  a 
<c  dans  toutes  les  parties  cu  corps ; ils  repom- 
ec  pent  la  matiere  lymphatique  qui  s’evacue  par 
<s  les  premiers,  on  peut  les  nommer  conduits 

“ abforbans*.” There  is  certainly  a great 

dif- 


“ (Irate  them,  we  mud  firfl:  tie  the  thoracic  du£l,  the 
“ vena  cava,  or  Come  other  large  trunk  in  a living  ani- 
“ mal,  cr  one  recently  killed  ; and  then  blow  into  the 
“ veins  or  the  arteries,  or  the  excretory  duels  of  the 
“ vifeera. — There  are  glands  called  conglobate,  where 
“ the  lymphatic  velTels  enter,  and  which  ferve  as 
“ refervoirs.” 

* “ The  firfl  arife  from  the  extremities  of  arteries  as 
“ in  the  eye,  and  in  the  (kin.  Thefe  may  be  called 
“ lymphatic  arteries,  and  are  perhaps  no  other  than  the 
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difference  between  this  ftate  of  the  difcovery, 
and  the  progrefs  that  has  fince  been  made  in  it 
by  injecting  the  lymphatic  veins  with  mercury, 
tracing  their  origin  and  courfe  in  different  parts 
of  the  body,  explaining  their  ftrudture  and  ufe, 
and  applying  the  dotftrine  of  abforption  to  pa- 
thology. For  thefe  improvements  we  are  in- 
debted to  Dr.  Hunter,  Dr.  Monro,  Mr.  Hew- 
fon,  and  other  modern  anatomifts ; but  the  paf- 
fages  I have  juft  now  quoted  are  fufficient  to 
ftiew,  that  in  a hiftory  of  the  abforbcnt  fyftetn 
our  obligations  to  M.  Noguez  ought  not  to  be 
forgotten. 

Speaking  of  diQocations  * Dr.  Hunter  deli- 
vers what  he  fuppofed  at  the  time  to  be  a new 
dodtrine,  viz.  that  when  a luxation  is  produced 
by  violence  in  a healthy  ftate,  the  capfuiar  liga- 
ment is  lacerated.  But  it  has  been  fince  ob- 


“ excretory  dutts  of  a very  fuhtile  lymph,  or  of  the 
“ matter  of  perfpiration.  The  fecond  lymphatic  veflels 
“ are  venous,  and  carry  back  the  lymph  into  the  blood 
“ veflels  or  veins.  They  are  to  be  met  with  in  all  parts 
“ of  the  body.  They  fuck  up  the  lymphatic  fluid  < which 
“ is  evacuated  by  the  fortner,  and  may  be  called  abforbing 
“ veflels 

■*  Med.  Comm-  ch,  7. 

ferved, 
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fervedf,  that  a fimilar  opinion  was  adopted 
long  ago  by  Petit  ||. 

In  the  courle  of  his  work  Dr.  Hunter  takes 
occalion  to  treat  * of  the  infenfibility  of  the  dura 
mater,  periofteum,  tendons,  and  ligaments.  On 
this  fubject  he  profefies  to  have  delivered  nearly 
the  fame  doftrine  in  his  le&ures  in  1746,  as  was 
afterwards  publifhed  by  Haller  in  1752.  The 
juft  claim,  however,  of  Haller  to  the  thanks  of 
the  world  for  this  difcovery,  as  he  made  it  fairly, 
and  was  the  firft  who  communicated  it  to  the 
public,  has  never  been  difputed.  It  delerves  to 
be  remarked,  however,  that  Dr.  Hunter  differs 
in  fome  refpects  from  Haller,  who  has  gone  too 
far,  he  thinks,  in  concluding  that  thefe  parts 
have  abfolutely  no  fenfe  of  feeling ; and  who 
fcems  to  have  been  led  into  an  error  in  furgery, 
by  fuppofing  that  wounds  and  punctures  of 
tendons  and  ligaments,  and  penetrating  wounds 
in  the  joints,  are  attended  with  as  little  danger 
as  fimilar  wounds  in  fie, dry  parts.  Dr.  Hunter 
very  prudently  cautions  his  readers  againft  cut- 
ting into  the  cavity  of  a joint,  unlefs  there  be 
very  urgent  reafon  for  lo  dangerous  a practice. 

f Kirkland’s  Obf.  on  Fradlures,  &c.  p.  48. 
j Traitc  des  Maladies  des  Os.  tom.  I.  p.  46. 

* Med.  Comm.  ch.  8. 
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What  he  fays  of  abforption  by  veins  is  founded 
chiefly  on  experiments  made  and  related  by  his 
brother,  Mr.  John  Hunter,  and  which,  in  his 
opinion,  prove  that  in  the  human  body  the  red 
veins  do  not  abforb. 

With  regard  to  the  hernia  congenita  Dr.  Hun- 
ter acknowledges  that  he  firft  learned  from  Mr. 
Sharpe,  in  1748,  that  cafes  of  rupture  fome- 
times  occur,  where  the  intefline  is  found  in  the 
fame  fac,  and  in  contadl  with  the  teftis.  The 
truth  of  this  he  afterwards  confirmed  by  his 
own  obfervation,  but  till  he  read  the  account  of 
the  hernia  congenita  in  Haller’s  opufcula  patho- 
logica  *,  he  had  conftantly  accounted  for  this 
phenomenon  by  fuppofing  that  the  hernial  fac 
had  been  lacerated.  He  now  engaged  his  bro- 
ther to  profecute  inquiries  on  this  fubjedt,  and 
to  this  circumftance  we  are  indebted  for  the 
“ Obfervations  -f  on  the  ftate  of  the  teftis  in  the 

“ foetus,  * 

s d 

* This  work,  was  publifhed  in  1754,  but  the  account 
of  the  hernia  congenita  had  appeared  in  a feparate 
publication  in  1749,  and  Haller  had  made  the  difco- 
very  fo  early  as  1747. 

t “ Nos  quidem  teilcs  in  abdomine  foetus  habitare, 

“ ferius  in  fcrotum  defcendere  vidimus,  et  aliquando 
“ peritoneum  foramine  patuifle,  per  quod  tellis  exiret. 

, “ Accu- 
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« foetus,  and  on  the  hernia  congenita,  by  Mrii 
“ John  Hunter,”  which  are  publifhed  in  the 
Medical  Commentaries. 

No  man  was  ever  more  tenacious  than  Dr. 
Hunter  of  what  he  conceived  to  be  his  anato- 
mical rights.  This  was  particularly  evinced  in 
the  year  1780,  when  his  brother  communicated 
to  the  Royal  Society  a difcovery  he  had  made 
twenty- five  years  before  relative  to  the  flru&ure 
of  the  placenta,  the  communication  between  it 
and  the  uterus,  and  the  vafcularity  of  the  fpongy 
chorion. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Society,  a letter 
was  read  in  which  Dr.  Hunter  put  in  his  claim 
to  the  dilcovery  in  queftion.  This^Jietter  was 
followed  by  a reply  from  Mr.  John  Hunter, 
and  here-f  the  diipute  ended. 

In  1762,  when  our  prelent  amiable  queen  be- 
came pregnant,  Dr.  Hunter  was  confulted ; and 

“ Accuratius  hsc  Johannes  Hunter,  Gulielmi  frater, 
“ expofuit,  addidit,  ut  debilis  cellulofa  tela  cedat, 
“ tellem  tranfmittat,  peritonaeum  vero  fupra  tranfitum 
“ confirmed  Hxc  bonis  iconibus  exprimit.”  Halleri 
Bibliatb.  / Anatim.  tom.  II.  p.  363. 

t Thefe  papers,  though  not  publifhed  by  the  Society, 
arc  preferred  in  their  archives. 
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two  years  afterwards  ||  he  had  the  honour  to  be 
appointed  Phyfician  Extraordinary  to  her  Ma- 
jefty.  In  courts,  where  intereft  too  often  pre- 
vails over  merit,  appointments  of  this  fort  are 
not  always  conferred  on  perfons  of  the  greateft 
abilities.  But  it  is  certain  that  Dr.  Hunter  owed 
his  nomination  to  this  important  office  folely  to 
his  own  well-earned  reputation,  and  his  affiduity 
and  uniform  fuccefs  in  the  difcharge  of  it  ffiewed 
how  well  he  deferved  it. 

About  this  time  his  avocations  were  fo  nu- 
merous that  he  became  defirous  of  leffiening  his 
fatigue,  and  having  noticed  the  ingenuity  and 
affiduous  application  of  the  late  Mr.  William 
Hewfon,  F.  R.  S.  f,  who  was  then  one  of  his 

pupils. 


)l  1764. 

-j-  Of  the  life  of  this  ingenious  anatomift  no  account 
had  been  printed,  till  my  learned  friend  Dr.  Hahn,  pro- 
feflor  of  phyfic  in  the  univerfity  of  Leyden,  prefixed 
fome  anecdotes  of  him  to  a Latin  tranflation  of  his 
works  lately  publifhed  in  that  city,  but  which  I have 
not  yet  feen.  Thefe  anecdotes  are  contained  in  the  fol- 
lowing letter  with  which  Mr.  Hewfon’s  widow  favoured 
me,  in  reply  to  one  1 had  addrefled  to  her  at  the  fug- 
geftion  of  our  common  friend  Mr.  Watfon,  F.R.S.  This 
letter  I tranfmitted  to  Dr.  Hahn,  who  tells  me  he  has 
given  it  entire  in  a Latin  tranflation;  and  it  affords  fo 
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pupils,  he  engaged  him  firft  as  an  affiftant  and 
afterwards  as  a partner  in  his  lectures.  This 

con- 


afiedtionate  and  juft  a tribute  to  the  memory  of  Mr. 
Hewfon,  that  I am  perfuaded  my  readers  will  be  pleafed 
to  fee  it  preferved  here  in  its  original  form. 

“SIR, 

“ I Ihould  think  myfelf  bound  to  grant  any  requeft 
‘f  introduced  with.  Mr.  Watfon’s  name  ; but  that  which 
“ you  make  in  the  letter  I received  yefterday  needed 
“ no  fuch  introdu&ion.  A tribute  paid  to  the  memory 
“ of  Mr.  Hewfon  is  highly  gratifying  to  me,  and  I 
“ can  have  no  employment  that  will  give  me  more  fa- 
“ tisfa&ion  than  that  of  affifting  in  any  degree  to  the 
“ fpreading  of  his  fame. 

“ You  fay,  you  are  not  unacquainted  with  the  ge- 
“ neral  hiftory  of  Mr.  Hewfon’s  life,  and  you  ipeak 
“ of  him  in  terms  which  Ihew  you  are  not  unacquaint- 
“ ed  with  his  charafter.  Had  you  been  among  the 
“ number  of  his  friends,  you  would  bear  tefiimony  to 
“ his  private  virtues,  which  rendered  him  no  lefs  dear 
“ to  his  family  and  aftbeiates,  than  his  talents  made 
“ him  refpeclable  in  the  world. 

“ Mr.  Hewfon  was  born  at  Hexham  in  Northum- 
“ berland,  on  the  14th  of  November,  O.  S.  1739.  He 
“ received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  at  a pram- 

O 

“ mar  fchool  in  that  town,  under  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brown. 
“ His  father  w$s  a furgeon  and  apothecary  in  the  place, 
**  and  much  refpe&ed  in  that  neighbourhood.  With 

“ him 
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connexion  continued  till  the  year  1770,  when 
fome  difputes  happened,  which  terminated  in  a 

fepa- 

“ him  Mr.  Hewfon  acquired  his  firft  medical  know- 
“ ledge.  Being  ambitious  to  increafe  that  knowledge, 
“ he  placed  himfelf  firft  under  an  eminent  furgeon  in 
“ Newcaftle  (Mr.  Lambert)  and  afterwards  refided  for 
“ fome  time  at  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Paris.  His 
“ fubfequent  acquirements  are  fufficient  to  prove,  that 
“ he  vifited  thofe  places  with  a true  love  of  fcience  and 
“ defire  of  attaining  eminence  in  his  profeflion. 

“ I became  acquainted  with  him  in  the  year  1768. 
“ He  was  at  that  time  in  partnerlhip  with  Dr.  Hunter. 
tc  Some  fimilarity  in  our  difpofitions  created  a mutual 
“ efteem,  and  the  equality  of  our  fituations  made  our 
“ union  defirable  in  point  of  prudence.  I had  five 
“ months  the  dart  of  him  in  age,  no  pretenfions  to 
“ beauty,  nor  any  fplendid  fortune ; yet  I believe  he 
“ was  fatisfied  with  the  choice  he  made.  We  were 
«*  married  July  10th  1770.  I brought  him  two  fon's. 
“ The  elder  was  juft  three  years  old  when  Mr.  Hewfon 
died,  which  was  on  the  firft  of  May  1774,  and  I was 
“ delivered  of  a daughter  on  the  ninth  of  Auguft  fol- 
“ lowing.  His  laft  moments  of  recolledtion  were  cm- 
“ bittered  by  the  idea  of  leaving  me  with  three  chil- 
“ dren  but  fcantily  provided  for.  The  trial  cf  my 
“ fortitude  was  different  ; the  lofs  of  affluence  I did 
“ not  feel  for  myfelf,  and  I thought  I could  bring  up 
“ my  children  not  to  want  it.  However,  by  the  death 
“ of  an  aunt,  who  left  me  her  fortune,  I became  re- 

“ inflated 
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Reparation,  Mr.  Hewfon  was  fucceeded  in  the 

partnerfhip 

«*  inflated  in  eafy  circumflances,  and  am  enabled  to 
•“  give  a liberal  education  to  my  children,  who  I hope 
“ will  prove  worthy  of  the  Hock  from  which  they  grew, 
“ and  do  honour  to  the  name  of  Hewfon. 

“ Mr.  Hewfon’s  mother  is  Hill  living  at  Hexham, 
“ and  has  one  daughter,  theyoungeft  and  only  remain- 
•“  ing  child  of  eleven. 

“ His  father  died  in  1767  ; and  having  had  fo  large 
“ a family,  it  will  be  readily  fuppofed  he  could  not 
give  much  to  his  fon,  fo  that  Mr.  Hewfon’s  advance- 
:t  ment  in  life  was  owing  to  his  own  induftry. 

“ A better  fon  and  hulhand,  or  a fonder  father  than 
‘ Mr.  Hewfon,  never  exilted.  He  was  honoured  with 
:c  the  friendlhip  of  many  refpe&able  perfons  now  liv- 
ing,  and  the  late  Sir  John  Pringle  Ihewed  him  fin- 
“ gular  marks  of  regard. 

“ Mr.  Hewfon’s  manners  were  gentle  and  engaging; 

‘ his  ambition  was  free  from  oftcntation,  his  prudence 
‘ was  without  meannefs,  and  he  was  more  covetous  of 

* fame  than  of  fortune. 

“ You  will,  I truft,  readily  forgive  me,  if  I have 
« been  more  prolix  than  you  deftred.  It  would  be  no 
‘ eafy  matter  for  me  to'  relate  bare  fa&s  without  fome 

* comment  upon  fuch  a fubject. 

“ I am,  S I R, 

Kenjinglon , “ Your  moll  obedient  humble  fervant, 

4ug.  30,  1782.  “ MARY  HEWSON.” 

9 

To  this  letter  I take  the  liberty  to  add,  that  the 
.liter  of  it,  whofe  fentiments  do  her  fo  much  honour, 
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partnerfhip  by  Mr.  Cruikftiank,  whole  anatomi- 
cal abilities  are  defervedly  refpe&ed. 

In  1767  * Dr.  Hunter  was  elected  a fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society,  and  the  year  following  com- 
municated to  that  learned  body  obfervations  on 
the  bones  -j-,  commonly  fuppofed  to  be  ele- 
phants bones,  which  have  been  found  near  the 
river  Ohio  in  America. 

Naturalifts  had  entertained  very  different  opi- 
nions concerning  fofiil  ivory,  and  the  large  teeth 
and  bones  dug  up  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 
When  they  were  clearly  afcertained  to  be  parts 
of  animals,  (for  at  firft  this  was  doubted)  a dif- 
pute  arofe  to  what  animal  they  belonged.  The 
more  general  opinion  was,  that  they  were  the 
bones  of  the  elephant ; but  this  was  liable  to 
great  obie&ions.  The  bones  were  obferved  to 
be  larger  than  thofe.of  the  elephant,  and  it  was 
thought  flrange  that  elephants  fhould  have  been 

i 

is  the  lady  to  whom  Dr.  Franklin  has  addrelfed  feveral 
of  his  letters  on  Philofophical  fubje&s,  and  likewife 
his  fcheme  for  a new  Alphabet  and  reformed  mode  of 
Spelling,  publifhed  in  the  collection  of  his  Political, 
Mifcellaneous  and  Philofophical  pieces. 

* April  30. 

f Philo f,  Tranfactions,  vol.  58. 
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formerly  fo  numerous  in  weftern  countries  where 
they  are  no  longer  natives,  and  in  cold  coun- 
tries, Siberia  particularly,  where  they  cannot 
now  live. 

Of  late  years  the  fame  fort  of  tufks  and  teeth, 
with  fome  other  larger  bones,  have  been  found 
in  confiderable  number  near  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio  in  North  America.  The  French  acade- 
micians became  pofiefted  of  fome  fpecimens 
of  them,  and  having  compared  them  with  the 
bones  of  real  elephants,  and  with  tnofe  which 
had  been  brought  to  France  from  Siberia,  de- 
termined with  an  appearance  of  truth  on  their 
fide  that  they  were  elephants  bones. 

This  part  of  natural  knowledge  appeared  to 
Dr.  Hunter  to  be  very  curious  and  interefting, 
inafmuch  as  it  feemed  to  concur  with  many  other 
phenomena,  in  proving,  that  in  former  times 
fome  aftonifhing  change  muft  have  happened  to 
this  terraqueous  globe  j that  the  higheft  moun- 
tains, in  moft  countries,  now  known,  muft  have 
lain  for  many  ages  in  the  bottom  of  the  fea ; and 
that  this  earth  muft  have  been  fo  changed  with 
refpect  to  climates,  that  countries,  which  are 
now  intensely  cold,  muft  have  been  formerly 
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inhabited  by  animals  that  are  now  confined  to 

the  warm  climates. 

# 

After  examining  a great  number  of  thefe  teeth 
and  bones,  and  carefully  reading  what  had  been 
publifhed  on  this  fubjedt  by  M.  M.  de  Buffon 
and  d’ Aubenton  *>  Dr.  Hunter  was  convinced 
that  the  fuppofed  American  elephant  was  an  ani- 
mal of  another  fpecies  which  naturalifis  were 
unacquainted  with.  He  imagined  further  that 
this  animal  incognitum  would  prove  to  be  the 
fuppofed  elephant  of  Siberia  and  other  parts  of 
Europe,  and  that  the  real  elephant  would  be 
found  to  have  been  in  all  ages  a native  of  Afia 
and  Africa  only.  In  the  courfe  of  this  inquiry 
having  procured  one  of  thefe  foflil  tufks  to  be 
cut  through'  and  polifhed,  he  difcovered  that 
true  or  genuine  ivory  is  the  production  of  two 
different  animals,  and  not  of  the  elephant  alone. 

This  was  not  the  only  fubject  of  natural  hif- 
tory  on  which  Dr.  Hunter  employed  his  pen  •, 
for  in  a fubfequent  volume -f-  of  the  Philofophical 
Tranfactions,  we  find  him  offering  his  remarks 
on  fome  bones  found  in  the  rock  of  Gibraltar, 

# Hiftoire  Natur.  tom.  xi.  & Mem.  de  l’Acad.  des 
Sciences,  1762. 

•f  Vol.  60. 
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and  which  he  proves  to  have  belonged  to  foma 
quadruped.  In  the  fame  work*  likewife  he 
publifhed  an  account  of  the  Nyl-ghau,  an  In- 
dian animal,  not  deicribed  before,  and  which, 
from  its  ftrength  and  fwiftnefs,  promifed  to  be 
a ufeful  acquifition  to  this  country. 

In  1768  ||  Dr.  Hunter  became  a Fellow  ol 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  the  fame  year 
at  the  inftitution  of  a Royal  Academy  of  Arts, 
he  was  appointed  by  his  majefty  to  the  office  of 
Profeffor  of  Anatomy.  This  appointment 
opened  a new  field  for  his  abilities,  and  he  en- 
gaged in  it  as  he  did  in  every  other  purfuit  of 
his  life,  with  unabating  zeal.  He  now  adapted 
his  anatomical  knowledge  to  the  objects  of  paint- 
ing and  fculpture,  and  the  novelty  and  juftnefs 
of  his  obfervations  proved  at  once  the  readinefs 
and  extent  of  his  genius. 

In  January  1781,  he  was  unanimoufiy  elected 
to  fucceed  the  late  D r.  John  Fothergill  as  prefident 
of  this  fociety.  He  was  one  of  thofe  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  its  eftablilhment,  and  our  grate- 
ful acknowledgments  are  due  to  him  for  his  ' 
zealous  endeavours  to  promote  the  liberal  views 

* Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  61. 

II  Jan.  14. 
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of  this  inftitution,  by  rendering  it  a fource  of 
mutual  improvement,  and  thus  making  it  ulti- 
mately ufeful  to  the  public. 

As  his  name  and  talents  were  known  and  re- 
fpeCted  in  every  part  of  Europe,  fo  the  honours 
conferred  on  him  were  not  limited  to  his  own 
country.  In  1780-the  Royal  Medical  Society 
at  Paris  eleCted  him  one  of  their  foreign  affo- 
ciates  ; and  in  1782  he  received  a fimilar  mark 
of  diftinCtion  from  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences ip  that  city. 

We  come  now  to  the  moft  fplendid  of  Dr. 
Hunter’s  medical  publications,  the  Anatomy  of 
the  Human  Gravid  Uterus,  The  appearance 
of  this  work,  which  had  been  begun  fo  early  as 
the  year  1751,  (at  which  time  ten  of  the  thirty- 
four  plates  it  contains  were  completed)  was  re- 
tarded till  the  year  1775,  only  by  the  author’s 
defire  of  fending  it  into  the  world  with  fewer 
im perfections.  Something  concerning  the  pro- 
a refs  of  this  work,  and  of  the  zeal  with  which 
it  was  profecuted,  may  be  collected  from  diffe- 
rent parts  of  his  letter  to  profeffor  Monro,  fenior, 
in  the  Supplement  to  his  Medical  Commentaries, 
“ On  the  11th  of  February— fays  he — I was  fo 
« fortunate  as  to  meet  with  a Gravid  Uterus, 
“ to  which,  from  that  time,  all  the  hours  have 

“ been 
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« been  dedicated  which  have  been  at  my  own 
« difpoial.  I have  been  bufy  in  injecting,  dif- 
«■  fedting,  preferving,  and  fhewing  it,  and  in 
« planning  and  fuperintending  drawings  and 
“ plaifter  calls  of  it.  I have  already  made  five 
“ very  capital  drawings  from  this  fubjedt.  They 
i4  and  fome  more,  ftvall  be  engraved  by  the  belt 
“ mafters,  as  foon  as  poffible,  and  then  the 
“ whole  fhall  be  publifhed.  My  firfi:  and  ori- 
“ ginal  intention,  you  know,  was  to  have  pub- 
“ lilhed  ten  plates  only ; but  thinking  the  work 
“ imperfect,  I waited  patiently  for  more  oppor- 
“ tunities  of  adding  fupplemental  figures.  Six- 
64  teen  plates  were  finifhed  on  this  plan  feveral 
“ years  ago;  but  Hill  I was  diflatisfied  with  the 
44  work,  as  being  incomplete ; and  in  fpite  of 
44  the  importunity  of  many  friends,  I kept  it 
44  from  the  public.” 

Opportunities  of  difiecling  the  Human  Gravid 
Uterus  occur  but  feldom.  It  was  probably 
owing  to  this  circumftance  that  this  part  of  ana- 
tomy had  been  lefs  fuccefsfully  cultivated  than 
fome  others.  Few,  or  none,  of  the  anatomifts, 
had  met  with  a fufficient  number  of  fubjedts, 
either  for  invefligating,  or  demonftrating  the 
principal  circutnflances  of  Utero-geftation  in  the 
human  fpecie*. 
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In  the  courfe  of  near  thirty  years,  by  great 
diligence,  and  the  alfiftance  of  many  friends, 
Dr.  Hunter  procured  in  this  metropolis  fo  many 
opportunities  of  ftudying  the  Gravid  Uterus,  as 
to  be  enabled  to  exhibit,  by  figures,  all  the  prin- 
cipal changes  that  occur  in  the  nine  months  of 
pregnancy. 

This  great  work  is  dedicated  to  the  King.  In 
his  preface  to  it  we  find  the  author  very  candidly 
acknowledging  that  in  moft  of  the  difle&ions 
he  had  been  afiified  by  his  brother,  Mr.  John 
Hunter,  “ whole  accuracy — he  adds — in  anato- 
« mical  refearches  is  fo  well  known,  that  to 
“ omit  this  opportunity  of  thanking  him  for 
“ that  affiftance  would  be  in  fome  meafure  to 
“ difregard  the  future  reputation  of  the  work 
“ itfelf.”  He  likewife  confefies  *his  obligations 
to  the  ingenious  artifts  who  made  the  drawings 
and  engravings,  “ but  particularly  to  Mr. 
“ Strange,  not  only  for  having  by  his  hand  fe- 
te cured  a fort  of  immortality  to  two  of  the 
tc  plates,  but  for  having  given  his  advice  and 
« affiftance  in  every  part  with  a fteady  and  dii* 

« interefted  friendfhip* 

The  plates  are  not  all  of  them  equafiy  inte- 
rring or  beautiful,  but  I believe  their  accu- 
racy has  never  been  difputed.  The  four  fiift 
* engrav- 
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engravings  by  Strange  and  Ravenet,  and  thofe 
of  the  Ovum  in  early  pregnancy  by  Worlidge, 
arejuftly  admired  for  their  elegance. 

In  this  work  Dr.  Hunter  firft  delineated  the 
Retroverted  Uterus,  and  the  Membrana  decidua 
reflex  a , or  that  part  of  the  fpongy  chorion  which 
is  reflected  over  the  foetus,  and  for  the  difeovery 
of  which  we  are  indebted  to  him. 

After  the  laft  plate  was  finifhed,  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  procuring  drawings  to  be  made 
from  a younger  embryo  than  he  had  till  then 
l'een,  and  likewife  from  a very  curious  cafe  of  a 
conception  in  the  Fallopian  tube,  which  con- 
firmed two  opinions  he  had  before  entertained 
concerning  the  Gravid  Uterus.  It  fhewed,  that 
the  enlargement  of  the  impregnated  Uterus  does 
not  happen  mechanically  from  the  increafing 
bulk  of  its  contents  •,  and  it  proved,  at  the  fame 
time,  that  the  fpongy  chorion,  or  membrana 
decidua , belongs  to  the  Uterus,  and  not  to  the 
Ovum  or  that  part  of  the  conception  which  is 
brought  from  the  Ovarium.  Thefe  drawings  he 
intended  to  have  offered  to  the  public  in  the  way 
of  a fupplemental  plate,  or  with  the  defeription 
of  the  anatomy  of  the  Gravid  Uterus,  a work 
which  he  did  not  live  to  publifb,  but  which  he 
leans  to  have  almoft  completely  prepared  for 
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the  prefs.  This  defcription*  was  intended  to  be 
printed  in  quarto,  as  an  illuftration  of  his  plates. 
The  two  works  united  would  certainly  convey  as 
accurate  an  idea  of  the  anatomy  of  the  Gravid 
Uterus,  as  can  be  acquired  without  the  actual 
defection  of  pregnant  women.  This  anatomical 
defcription  of  the  Gravid  Uterus  was  not  the 
only  work  which  Dr.  Hunter  had  in  contem- 
plation to  give  to  the  public.  He  had  long 
been  employed  in  collecting  and  arranging 

* Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  plan  of  this  in- 
tended  work  from  the  following  view  of  its  contents 
and  their  arrangement,  written  by  the  author  himfelf: 

“ Size  of  the  Uterus  at  Nine  Months. Figure. 

“ Situation. Ligaments,  Tubes,  and  Ovaria. 

“ Thicknefs  of  the  Uterus. Blood-veflels. Lym- 

“ phatics  and  Nerves. Mufcular  Fibres.- Os 

“ Uteri. Contents  of  the  Uterus. Navel  String. 

“ Placenta. Membranes  Amnios,  Chorion  and 

“ Decidua. Allantois  and  Urachus. Liquor  Am- 

“ nii. Foetus  ; its  Situation,  Size,  Form,  &:c. Of 

“ the  Pregnant  Uterus  in  the  earlier  Months. How 

“ far  back  in  Pregnancy  my  Obfervations  go. Sub- 

“ fiance  of  the  Uterus  fofter,  more  vafcular,  and  rather 

“ thicker. The  Conception  then  altogether  in  the 

“ Fundus. — State  of  the  Cervix  Uteri. State  of  the 

“ Os  Uteri. — Uterus  not  tight  nor  quite  full. Situ- 

“ ation  of  the  Ligaments  of  the  Uterus. Ovarium 

“ and  Corpus  Luteum.” 
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materials  for  a hiftory  of  the  various  concretions 
that  are  formed  in  the  human  body.  In  this 
work  he  intended  to  comprehend  not  only  uri- 
nary and  biliary  concretions,  but  likewife  thofe 
which  take  place  in  the  falivary  glands,  pancreas, 
profhte,  &c.  Of  the  urinary  and  biliary  con- 
cretions he  meant  to  treat  at  confiderable  length, 
fcecaufe  they  are  by  much  the  moft  common ; 
of  the  others,  as  being  lefs  frequent,  he  in- 
tended to  treat  more  (lightly. 

He  feems  to  have  advanced  no  farther  in  the 
execution  of  this  defign,  than  to  have  nearly 
completed  that  part  of  it  which  relates  to  urinary 
and  biliary  .concretions.  Of  thefe  he  defcribes 
the  mechanical  properties,  as  their  ipecihc  gra- 
vity, colour,  fize,  (hape,  &c.  and  their  chymical 
properties  difc'overable  by  experiments.  He 
confiders  likewife  their  mode  of  growth,  and  adds 
a fhort  account  of  their  pathology.  It  is  probable 
that  he  meant  to  treat  of  the  other  concretions 
in  the  fame  way.  This  work  was  intended  to 
be  iiluftrated  by  engravings.  The  greater  num- 
ber of  thefe  were  finifhed  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
and  are  executed  with  uncommon  elegance. 

Amcngli  Dr.  Hunter’s  papers  have  likewife 
been  found  two  introductory  lectures,  which 
are  written  out  fo  fairly,  and  with  fuch  accuracy, 
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that  he  probably  intended  no  farther  correction 
of  them  before  they  ihould  be  given  to  the 
world.  In  thefe  left u res  Dr.  Hunter  traces  the 
hidory  of  anatomy  from  the  earlied  to  the  pre- 
fent  times,  along  with  the  general  progrefs  of 
fci  ence  and  the  arts.  He  confiders  the  great 
utility  of  anatomy  in  the  praftice  of  phyfic  and 
furgery ; gives  the  ancient  divifions  of  the  dif- 
ferent fubftances  compofmg  the  human  body, 
which  for  a long  time  prevailed  in  anatomy  i 
points  out  the  mod  advantageous  mode  of  cul- 
tivating this  branch  of  natural  knowledge  *,  and 
concludes  with  explaining  the  particular  plan  of 
his  own  leftures. 

Befides  thefe  manufcripts  he  has  alfo  left  be- 
hind him  a confiderable  number  of  cafes  of  dif- 
feftion  ; mod  of  them  relate  to  pregnant  wo- 
men, and  they  are  written  with  tolerable  ac- 
curacy. 

The  fame  year  in  which  the  tables  of  the  Gravid- 
Uterus  made  their  appearance,  Dr.  Hunter  com- 
municated to  the  Royal  Society,  an  Eflay  on  the 
origin  of  the  Venereal  Difeafe.  In  this  paper 
he  attempted  to  prove,  that  this  dreadtul  ma- 
lady was  not  brought  from  America  to  Europe 
by  the  crew  of  Columbus,  as  had  been  com- 
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monlv  fuppofed,  although  it  made  its  fil'd  ap- 
pearance about  that  period. 

In  order  to  fupport  this  opinion,  Dr.  Hunter 
pointed  out  feveral  inaccuracies  in  Aft  rue’s  tef- 
timonies,  which  contradict  his  afiertion  that  the 
venereal  infection  firft  made  its  appearance  be- 
tween the  years  1494  and  1496.  In  particular 
he  obferved,  that  Fulgofius,  one  of  the  writers 
to  whom  Aftruc  appeals,  pofitively  fays,  that 
this  difeafe  made  its  appearance  two  years  be- 
fore Charles  the  Eighth’s  arrival  in  Italy,  which 
would  fix  it  to  1492.  But  the  authority  on 
which  Dr.  Hunter  laid  the  greateft  ftrefs,  was 
that  of  Peter  Martyr  *,  a native  of  Italy,  who 
went  to  Spain  in  1487,  and  refided  there  till  his 
death,  which  happened  in  1525.  His  talents 
foon  procured  him  the  patronage  of  the  court, 
and  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  council  for  the 
direction  of  affairs  in  the  Weft  Indies.  He  was 
the  intimate  friend  of  Columbus,  and  befides 
other  works  was  the  author  of  a hiftory  of  the 
Difcovery  of  America.  His  letters,  which  were 


* This  writer  muft  not  be  confounded  with  another 
of  the  fame  name,  and  likewife  a native  of  Italy,  who 
was  profelfor  of  divinity  at  Oxford,  and  died  at  Zurich 

in  1562. 


pub- 
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publifhed  after  his  death,  are  full  of  informa- 
tion about  the  New  World,  but  no  where  does 
he  take  notice  of  the  venereal  difeafe  beino-  con- 

O 

veyed  from  thence,  though  he  often  fpeaks  of 
that  complaint  as  a new  difeafe  which  had  juft 
made  its  appearance,  and  which  he  afcribes, 
agreeably  to  the  philofophy  of  thole  times, 
to  planetary  influence.  One  of  his  letters, 
addrefifed  to  Arias  Luritanus,  profeflor  of 
Greek  at  Salamanca,  who  was  affli&ed  with  this 
new  difeafe,  is  dated  in  1489,  which  was  be- 
fore Columbus  even  failed  from  Spain  on  his  firft 
voyage. 

After  this  paper  had  been  read  to  the  Royal 
Society,  Dr.  Hunter,  in  a converfation  with  the 
late  Dr.  Mu  brave,  was  convinced  that  the  tef- 
timony  on  which  he  placed  his  chief  dependence 
was  of  lefs  weight  than  he  had  at  firft  imagined, 
as  many  of  Martyr’s  letters  afford  the  moft  con- 
vincing proofs  of  their  having  been  written  a 
confiderable  time  after  the  period  of  their  dates. 
He  therefore  very  properly  laid  afide  his  inten- 
tion of  giving  his  Effay  to  the  public. 

In  the  year  1777,  Dr.  Hunter  joined  with 
Mr.  Watfon  in  preienting  to  the  Royal  Society  a 
fhort  Account  of  the  late  Dr.  Mary’s  lllnefs,  and 

of 
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of  the  Appearances  on  Difiedion  *;  and  the  year 
following  he  publifhed  his  Refletdions  on  the 
Sedion  of  the  Symphyfis  Pubis.  This  ElTay, 
which  was  firft  read  by  the  audior  at  one  of  the 
quarterly  meetings  of  this  Society,  contains  a 
great  number  of  ufeful  obfervations-.  By  fend- 
ing forth  this  work  Dr.  Hunter  did  not  mean  to 
raife  a popular  cry  againft  this  new  practice,  be- 
fore it  was  well  underftood,  for  he  thought  that 

this  would  be  unfair,  and  at  the  fame  time  dif- 

/ 

refpedful  to  the  ingenuity,  and,  no  doubt,  hu- 
mane intentions,  of  Meflieurs  Sigault,  Camper, 
and  Le  Roy,  the  authors  of  the  operation.  All 
that  he  wifhed  for  was  to  fee  it  received  with 
caution,  and  finally  approved  or  rejeded  upon 
folid  ground,  arid  at  as  little  expence  to  human 
nature  as  poflible. 

The  merits  of  this  invention  have  lately  been 
more  fully  inveftigated  by  Dr.  Ofborn  f,  who 
has  fo  clearly  alcertained  its  inutility  and  danger 
that  it  will  probably  never  be  attempted  in  this 
country. 

* Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  67. 

f An  Efiay  on  Laborious  Parturition ; in  which  the 
divifion  of  the  Symphyfis  Pubis  is  particularly  confi- 
dered.  8vo.  Lond.  1783. 
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We  muft  now  go  back  a little  in  the  order 
of  time  to  defcribe  the  origin  and  progrefs  of 
Dr.  Hunter’s  Mufeum,  without  fome  account  of 
which  the  hiftory  of  his  life  would  be  very  in- 
complete. 

When  he  began 'to  pradtife  midwifery,  he  was 
defirous  of  acquiring  a fortune  fufficient  to  place 
him  in  eafy  and  independent  circumftances.  Be- 
fore many  years  had  elapfed  he  found  himfelf  in 
poffeffion  of  a fum  adequate  to  his  wifhes  in  this 
refpedt,  and  this  he  fet  apart  as  a refource  of 
which  he  might  avail  himfelf  whenever  age  or 
infirmities  fhould  oblige  him  to  retire  from  bufi- 
nefs.  I have  heard  him  fay,  that  he  once  took 
a confiderable  fum  from  this  fund  for  the  pur- 
pofes  of  his  mufeum,  but  that  he  did  not  fed 
himfelf  perfedUy  at  eafe  till  he  had  reftored  it 
again.  After  he  had  obtained  this  competency, 
as  his  wealth  continued  to  accumulate,  he  formed 
a laudable  defign  of  engaging  in  fome  fcheme 
of  public  utility,  and  at  firft  had  it  in  contem- 
plation to  found  an  anatomical  fchool  in  this 
metropolis.  For  this  purpofe,  about  the  year 
1765,  during  the  adminiftration  of  Mr.  Gren- 
ville, he  prefented  a memorial  to  that  minifter, 
in  which  he  requefted  the  grant  of  a piece  or 
ground  in  the  Mews  for  the  fcite  of  an  anato- 
mical 
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tnical  theatre.  Dr.  Hunter  undertook  to  expend 
feven  thoufand  pounds  on  the  building,  and  to 
endow  a profefforfhip  of  anatomy  in  perpetuity. 
This  fcheme  did  not  meet  with  the  reception  it 
deferved. — In  a converfation  on  this  fubjedt  loon 
afterwards  with  the  Earl  of  Shelburne,  his  lord- 
fhip  exprefied  a wifh  that  the  plan  might  be 
carried  into  execution  by  fubfcription,  and  very 
generoufly  requelled  to  have  his  name  fet  down 
for  a thoufand  guineas.  Dr.  Hunter’s  delicacy 
would  not  allow  him  to  adopt  this  propofal.  He 
chofe  rather  to  execute  it  at  his  own  expence, 
and  accordingly  purchafed  a fpot  of  ground  in 
Great  Windmill- ft teet,  where  he  eredled  a lpaci- 
i ous  houfe,  to  which  he  removed  from  Jermyn- 
ftreet  in  1770. 

In  this  building,  befides  a handfome  amphi- 
theatre and  other  convenient  apartments  for  his 
ledtures  and  difledtions,  there  was  one  mao-nifi- 
cent  room,  fitted  up  with  great  elegance  and 
propriety  as  a mufeum. 

Of  the  magnitude  and  value  of  his  anatomi- 
cal collection,  fome  idea  may  be  formed  when 
we  confider  the  great  length  of  years  he  em- 
ployed in  the  making  of  anatomical  prepara- 
tions, and  in  the  difiedtion  of  morbid  bodies, 
added  to  the  eagernefs  with  which  he  procured 

H addi- 
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additions  from  the  colle&ions  of  Sandys*,  Hew- 
fon  f , Falconar  ||,  Blackall  §,  and  others  that 
were  at  different  times  offered  for  fale  in  this  me- 
tropolis. His  fpecimens  of  rare  difeafes  were 
likewife  frequently  increafed  by  prefents  from 
his  medical  friends  and  pupils,  who,  when  any 
thing  of  this  fort  occurred  to  them,  very  juftly 
thought  they  could  not  difpofe  of  it  more  pro- 
perly than  by  placing  it  in  Dr.  Hunter’s  mu* 
feum.  Speaking  of  an  acquifition  in  this  way, 
in  one  of  his  publications,  he  fays,  “ I look 
“ upon  every  thing  of  this  kind  which  is  given 
“ to  me,  as  a prefent  to  the  public  ; and  con- 

* See  page  14. 

-j-  See  page  38. 

||  Magnus  Falconar,  furgeon,  was  born  at  Chelten- 
ham in  Gloucefterfliire,  in  Nov.  1751.  He  married  a 
fitter  of  Mr.  Hewfon,  and  fucceeded  him  as  a reader  on 
anatomy  in  London.  He  died  of  a pulmonary  con- 
fumption  at  Brillol,  March  24,  1778,  at  the  age  of  24 
years.  He  was  a man  of  great  application  and  dexterity, 
and  a good  fpeaker.  The  fale  of  his  collection  of  ana- 
tomical preparations,  which  included  thofe  made  by  Mr. 
Hewfon,  produced  upwards  of  nine  hundred  pounds. 

§ Andrew  Blackall,  a young  anatomift  of  great  abi- 
lities, was  a native  of  Ireland,  and  began  to  teach  ana- 
tomy in  London  in  1778,  foon  after  the  death  of  Mr. 
Falconar.  He  died  at  Brittol  Hot  Wells,  Aug.  14,  1780,- 
of  a pulmonary  confumption  in  his  27th  year. 

“ fider 
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“ fider  myfelf  as  thereby  called  upon  to  ferve 
“ the  public  with  more  diligence 

Before  his  removal  to  Windmill-ftreer,  he  had 
confined  his  collection  chiefly  to  fpecimens  of 
human  and  comparative  anatomy,  and  of  dif- 
eaies,  but  now  he  extended  his  views  to  foflils, 
and  likewife  to  the  promotion  of  polite  litera- 
ture and  erudition. 

In  a fhort  fpace  of  time  he  became  pofiefled 
of  “ the  moft  magnificent  treafure  of  Greek 
<c  and  Latin  books  that  has  been  accumulated 
“ by  any  perfon  now  living,  fince  the  days  of 
“ Mead.”  This  is  the  character  given  of  the 
doctor’s  library  by  a learned  and  induftrious 
writer  -f-,  who  records  an  anecdote  ||  which  does 
honour  to  Dr.  Hunter’s  fkill  in  bibliography. 


* Letter  to  Dr.  Vaughan,  prefixed  to  the  Reflections 
relative  to  the  operation  of  cutting  the  Symphyfis  of 

the  Offa  Pubis. 

f Edward  Harwood,  D.  D.  in  the  preface  to  the  firfi 
edition  of  his  View  of  the  various  editions  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  clafiics.  In  this  preface  the  author  acknow- 
ledges hi;  obligations  to  Dr.  Hunter  for  having  been 
allowed  free  accefs  to  confult  any  curious  editions  he 
wanted  to  inQxrdt  in  his  mufeum.  In  a fubfequent  edi- 
tion this  and  feveral  other  paflages  where  Dr.  Hunter’s 
name  occurs,  are  fupp,ei7ed. 

|i  “ I have  only  to  regret  that  I did  not  happen  to 
H 2 “ fee. 
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A cabinet  of  ancient  medals  contributed  like- 
wife  much  to  the  richnefs  of  his  mufeum.  A 
defcription  * of  part  of  the  coins,  in  this  collec- 
tion, ftruck  by  the  Greek  free  cities,  has  lately 
been  publifhed  by  the  doctor’s  learned  friend 

, “ fee,  till  after  the  article  of  Theocritus  was  printed. 
“ off,  a very  curious  editio  princeps  of  this  poet  in  Dr. 
“ Hunter’s  mufeum,  in  which  the  doftor,  upon  care- 
“ fully  collating  two  copies,  as  he  imagined  of  the 
“ fame  edition,  printed  at  Venice,  Gr.  fol.  1495,  dif- 
“ covered  a material  difference  not  noticed  by  any  bi- 
“ bliographer.  The  doffor  ingenioufly  accounted  for. 
“ it,  by  fuppofing  it  to  be  printed  from  a mutilated 
“ manufcript,  and  that  Aldus,  after  having  difpofed 
“ of  a few  copies  of  tjjis  itnperfeft  edition,  in  the  mean 
«*  time  meeting  with  a completer  manufcript,  fupplied 
“ the  deficiency  of  thofe  copies  which  remained  unfold, 
“ by  printing  two  or  three  new  fheets,  and  inferting 
“ them  in  the  work.  This  curious  circumftance  rela- 
“ tive  to  this  edition  of  Theocritus,  by  Aldus,  appears 
««  to  have  been  unknown  to  the  ingenious  editor  of  the 
“ late  Oxford  edition  of  Theocritus,  and  will  undoubt- 
“ ediy  induce  learned  men  to  infpedl  this  uncommon 
“ book.”  This  is  another  cf  the  paffages  omitted  by 
Dr.  Harwood  in  a late  edition  of  his  work. 

* Nummorum  veterum  populorum  et  urbium  qui  in 
mufeo  Gulielmi  Hunter  aflervantur  deferiptio  figuris 
illuftrata.  Opera  et  ftudio  Caroli  Combe,  S.  R.  et  S.  A. 
foe.  4to  Londini  1783. 


Mr. 
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Mr.  Combe.  In  a clafiical  dedication  of  this 
elegant  volume  to  the  queen.  Dr.  Hunter  ac- 
knowledges his  obligations  to  her  majefty.  In 
the  preface  fome  account  is  given  of  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  collection,  which  has  been  brought 
together  fince  the  year  1770,  with  fingular  tafte, 
and  at  the  expence  of  upwards  of  twenty  thou- 
fand  pounds. 

In  1781,  the  mufeum  received  a valuable  ad- 
dition of  fhells,  corals,  and  other  curious  fub- 
jects  of  natural  hiftory  which  had  been  collected 
by  our  late  worthy  prefident  Dr.  Fothergill, 
who  gave  directions  by  his  will  that  his  collec- 
tion lhould  be  appraifed  after  his  death,  and 
that  Dr.  Hunter  fhould  have  the  refufal  of  it  at 
five  hundred  pounds  under  the  valuation.  This 
was  accordingly  done,  and  Dr.  Hunter  pur- 
chafed  it  for  the  fum  of  twelve  hundred  pounds. 

The  fame  of  this  muleum  lpread  throughout 
Europe.  Few  foreigners,  diftinguilhed  for  their 
rank  or  learning,  vifited  this  metropolis  with- 
out requeuing  to  fee  it.  Men  of  fcience  of  our 

own  country  always  had  eafy  accefs  to  it. 

Confidered  in  a collective  point  of  view  it  is 
perhaps  without  a rival. 

Dr.  Hunter,  at  the  head  of  his  profeflion, 
honoured  with  the  efteem  of  his  fovereign,  and 

in 
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in  the  poffefiion  of  every  thing  that  his  reputa- 
tion and  wealth  could  confer,  feemed  now  to 
have  attained  the  fummit  of  his  wifhes.  But 
thefe  fources  of  gratification  were  embittered 
by  a difpofition  to  the  gout,  which  harraffed 
him  frequently  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life, 
notwithftanding  his  very  abftemious  manner  of 
living. 

About  ten  years  before  his  death  his  health 
was  fo  much  impaired,  that,  fearing  he  might 
foon  become  unfit  for  the  fatigues  of  his  pro- 
feffion,  he  began  to  think  of  retiring  to  Scot- 
land. With  this  view  he  requefted  his  friends 
Dr.  Cullen  and  Dr.  Baillie  to  look  out  for  a plea- 
fant  eflate  for  him.  A confiderable  one,  and 
fuch  as  they  thought  would  be  agreeable  to  him* 
was  offered  for  fale  about  that  time  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Alloa.  A defcription  of  it  was  fent 
to  him,  and  met  with  his  approbation.  The 
price  was  agreed  on,  and  the  bargain  fuppofed 
to  be  concluded.  But  when  the  title  deeds  of 
the  eflate  came  to  be  examined  by  Dr.  Hunter's 
counfcl  in  London,  they  were  found  defe&ive, 
and  he  was  adviied  not  to  complete  the  pur- 
chafe.  After  this  he  found  the  expences  of  his 
mufeum  increafe  fo*faft,  that  he  laid  afide  all 
thoughts  of  retiring  from  pra&ice. 

This 
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This  alteration  in  his  plan  did  not  tend  to 
improve  his  health.  In  the  courfe  of  a few 
years  the  returns  of  his  gout  became  by  degrees 
more  frequent,  fometimes  affecting  his  limbs, 
and  fometimes  his  ftomach,  but  feldom  remain- 
ing many  hours  in  one  part.  Notwithftanding 
this  valetudinary  ftate,  his  ardour  Teemed  to  be 
unabated.  In  the  laft  year  of  his  life  he  was  as 
eager  to  acquire  new  credit,  and  to  fecure  the 
advantage  of  what  he  had  before  gained,  as  he 
could  have  been  at  the  molt  enterprizing  part 
of  his  life.  At  length,  on  Saturday  the  15th 
of  March  1783,  after  having  for  feveral  days 
experienced  a return  of  wandering  gout,  he  com- 
plained of  great  head- ache  and  naufea.  In  this 
ftate  he  went  to  bed,  and  for  feveral  days  felt 
more  pain  than  ufual  both  in  his  ftomach  and 
limbs. 

On  the  Thurfday  following  he  found  himfelf 
fo  much  recovered  that  he  determined  to  give 
the  introductory  lcfture  to  the  operations  of  fur- 
gery.  It  was  to  no  purpofe  that  his  friends  urged 
to  him  the  impropriety  of  fuch  an  attempt.  He 
was  determined  to  make  the  experiment,  and  ac- 
cordingly delivered  the  lecture,  but  towards  the 
conclufion  his  ftrength  was  fo  exhaufted  that  he 
fainted  away,  and  was  obliged  to  be  carried 

to 
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to  bed  by  two  fervants.  The  following  night 
and  day  his  fymptoms  were  fuch  as  indicated 
danger  i and  on  Saturday  morning  Mr.  Combe, 
who  made  him  an  early  vifit,  was  alarmed  on 
being  told  by  Dr.  blunter  himfelf,  that  during 
the  night  he  had  certainly  had  a paralytic  ftroke. 
As  neither  his  fpeech  nor  his  pulfe  were  affeCted, 
and  he  was  able  to  raife  himfelf  in  bed,  Mr. 
Combe  encouraged  him  to  hope  that  he  was 
miftaken.  But  the  event  proved  the  doctor’s 
idea  of  his  complaint  to  be  but  too  well  founded; 
for  from  that  time  till  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened on  Sunday  the  30th  of  March,  he  voided 
no  urine  without  the  afiiftance  of  the  catheter, 
which  was  occafionally  introduced  by  his  bro- 
ther ; and  purgative  medicines  were  adminiftered 
repeatedly  without  procuring  a paflage  by  (tool. 
Thefe  circumftances,  and  the  abfence  of  pain, 
feemed  to  Ihew  that  the  inteftines  and  urinary 
bladder  had  loft  their  fenfibility  and  power  of 
contraction ; and  it  was  reafonable  to  prefume 
that  a partial  palfy  had  affe&ed  the  nerves  dis- 
tributed to  thole  parts. 

The  latter  moments  of  his  life  exhibited  an 
inftance  of  philofophical  calmnefs  and  fortitude 
that  well  deferves  to  be  recorded.  Turning  to 

his 
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his  friend  Mr.  Combe,  “ If  I had  ftrength  enough 
« to  hold  a pen — laid  he — I would  write  how 
“ eafy  and  pleafant  a thing  it  is  to  die.” 

By  his  will,  the  ufe  of  his  mufeum,  under 
the  direction  of  truftees,  devolves  to  his  nephew 
Matthew  Baillie,  B.  A.  and  in  cafe  of  his  death 
to  Mr.  Cruikfhank  for  the  term  of  thirty  years., 
at  the  end  of  which  period  the  whole  collection 
is  bequeathed  to  the  Univerfity.  of  Glafgow. 

The  fum  of  eight  thoufand  pounds  fterling  is 
left  as  a fund  for  the  fupport  and  augmentation 
of  the  collection. 

The  truftees  are  Dr.  George  Fordyce,  Dr. 
David  Pitcairne,  and  Mr.  Charles  Combe,  to 
each  of  whom  Dr.  Hunter  has  bequeathed  an 
annuity  of  twenty  pounds  for  thirty  years,  that 
is,  during  the  period  in  which  they  will  be  exe- 
cuting the  purpofes  of  the  will. 

Dr.  Hunter  has  likewife  bequeathed  an  an- 
nuity of  one  hundred  pounds  to  his  fifter,  Mrs. 
Baillie,  during  her  life,  and  the  fum  of  two 
thoufand  pounds  to  each  of  her  two  daughters. 

In  his  will  Dr.  Hunter  had  limited  the  term  to 
twenty  years,  but  in  a codicil  he  afterwards  extended 
it  to  thirry. 
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The  refidue  of  his  eflate  and  effects  goes  to  his 
nephew. 

'On  Saturday  the  5th  of  April,  his  remains 
were  interred  in  the  rector’s  vault  of  St.  James’s 
church,  Weflminfter. 

Of  the  perfon  of  Dr.  Hunter,  it  may  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  he  was  regularly  fhaped,  but  of  a 
flender  make,  and  rather  below  a middle  ftature. 

There  are  feveral  good  portraits  of  him  ex- 
tant. One  of  thele  is  in  an  unfiniflied  painting  * 
by  Zoffany,  who  has  reprefented  him  in  the  at- 
titude of  giving  a lecture  on  the  mufcles  at  the 
Royal  Academy,  furrounded  by  a groupe  of 
academicians.  Of  the  engraved  prints  of  him 
which  have  appeared,  I give  the  preference  to 
that  executed  by  Collyer,  from  the  portrait  by 
Chamberlin,  in  the  Council  Chamber  of  the 
Royal  Academy.  It  exhibits  an  accurate  and 
linking  refemblance  of  his  features. 

Iiis  manner  of  living  was  extremely  fimple 
and  frugal,  and  the  quantity  of  his  food  was 

* This  picture  is  in  the  pofleffion  of  Mr.  Baillie.  The 
portrait  of  Dr.  Hunter  is  the  only  part  of  it  that  is 
finifhed.  Of  the  other  figures,  Mr.  Zoffany  had  only 
traced  the  out-lines,  when  he  embarked  for  the  Eaft 
Indie?. 
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fmall  as  well  as  plain. — He  was  an  early  rifer, 
and  when  bufineis  was  over,  was  conftantly 
engaged  in  his  anatomical  purfuits,  or  in  his 
mufeum. 

It  has  been  faid  that  he  was  retrained  by 
mere  parfimony,  from  indulging  in  the  luxuries 
and  amufements  which  captivate  the  generality 
of  people  who  refide  in  this  great  city.  But  he 
feems  to  have  had  no  relifh  for  them,  and  con- 
trived to  live,  in  the  midft  of  a crowd,  matter 
of  himfelf,  and  of  his  own  purfuits. — It  may 
with  truth  be  afierted,  that  he  never  fuffered  his 
ceconomy  to  interfere  in  matters  where  the  dig- 
nity of  his  chara&er,  or  the  intereft  of  fcience, 
were  concerned. 

There  was  fomething  very  engaging  in  his 
manner  and  addrefs,  and  he  had  fuch  an  ap- 
pearance of  attention  to  his  patients  when  he 
was  making  his  inquiries  as  could  hardly  fail  to 
conciliate  their  confidence  and  efteem. — In  con- 
fultation  with  his  medical  brethren,  he  delivered 
his'  opinions  with  diffidence  and  candour.-— In 
familar  c.onverfation  he  was  chearful  and  unaf- 
fuming. 

All  who  knew  him  allow  that  he  pofielfed  an 
excellent  underftanding,  great  readinefs  of  per- 
ception, a good  memory,  and  a found  judgment. 
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Tothefe  intellectual  powers  he  united  uncommon 
afllduity  and  precifion,  fo  that  he  was  admirably 
fitted  for  anatomical  inveftigation. 

As.  a teacher  of  anatomy  he  has  been  long 
and  defervedly  celebrated. — He  was  a good  ora- 
tor, and  having  a clear  and  accurate  conception 
of  what  he  taught,  he  knew  how  to  place  in  dif- 
tinCt  and  intelligible  points  of  view  the  moft 
abftrufe  fubjeCts  of  anatomy  and  phyfiology. 
Among  other  methods  explaining  and  illuf- 
trating  his  doftrines,  he  ufed  frequently  to  in- 
troduce fome  appofite  ftory  or  cafe  that  had  oc- 
curred to  him  in  his  practice,  and  few  men  had 
acquired  a more  interefting  fund  of  anecdotes 
of  this  kind,  or  related  them  in  a more  agree- 
able  manner.  He  had  the  talent  of  infufmg 
much  of  his  ardour  into  his  pupils,  and  if  ana- 
tomical knowledge  is  more  diffufed  ip  this  coun- 
try than  formerly,  we  are  indebted  for  this,  in  a 
great  meafure,  to  his  exertions. 

To  him,  likewile,  we  owe  much  of  tile  mo- 
deration and  caution  which  now  prevail  amongft 
difcreet  and  intelligent  practitioners  of  mid- 
wifery, in  the  ufe  of  inftiuments.  “ I admit — 
faid  he  in  one  of  his  lateft  publications  f — 

f Reflcdlions  relative  to  the  operation  of  cutting  the 
Sytnphyfis  of  the  Offa  Pubis. 
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“ that  the  forceps  may  fometimes  be  of  fervice, 
“ and  may  fave  either  the  mother  or  child.  I 
“ have  fometimes  ufed  it  with  advantage,  and, 
“ I believe,  never  materially  hurt  a mother  or 
“ child  with  it,  becaufe  I always  ufed  it  with 
“ fear  and  circumfpeftion.  Yet,  I am  clearly 
“ of  opinion,  from  all  the  information  which  I 
tc  have  been  able  to  procure,  that  the  forceps 
“ (midwifery  inftruments  in  general  1 fear)  upon 
“ the  whole,  has  done  more  harm  than  good.” 
In  his  lectures  he  had  uniformly  delivered  the 
fame  excellent  fentiments. 

How  much  he  contributed  to  the  improve- 
ment of  medical  fcience  in  general  may  be  col- 
lected from  the  concife  view  we  have  taken  of 
his  writings. 

The  munificence  he  difplayed  in  the  caufe 
of  fcience  has  likewife  a claim  to  our  applaufe. 

Perfons  of  an  invidious  turn  of  mind  who 

feek  to  depreciate  his  merit  in  this  refpedt, 
may  perhaps  endeavour  to  trace  the  motive  by 
which  he  was  actuated,  and  afcribe  to  vanity 
what  deferves  rather  to  be  confidered  as  a com- 
mendable love  of  fame.  It  is  certain  that  Dr. 
Hunter  facrificed  no  part  of  his  time  or  his  for- 
tune to  voluptuoufnefs,  to  idle  pomp,  or  to 
any  of  the  common  objects  of  vanity  that  influ- 
ence 
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ence  the  purfuits  of  mankind  in  general.  He 
feems  to  have  been  animated/ with  a defire  of 
diftinguifhing  himfelf  in  thofe  things  which  are 
in  their  nature  laudable ; and  being  a batchelor, 
and  without  views  for  eftablifhing  a family,  he 
was  at  liberty  to  indulge  his  inclination.  Let 
us,  therefore,  not  with-hold  the  praife  that  is 
due  to  him ; and  at  the  fame  time  let  it  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  his  temperance,  his  prudence,  his 
perfevering  and  eager  purfuit  of  knowledge  con- 
ftitute  an  example  which  we  may  with  advan- 
tage to  ourfelves,  and  to  fociety,  endeavour  to 
imitate. 


T HE  END. 


